MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


Gil Besyerandum, Christo sub Puce. 


VoL IV. JULY—AucusT, 1881. NO. 4. 


I--PROGRESS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS IN 1879-80. 


XX XTII—AmeErican WESLEYAN CHurRcH (SEE III., 


Rev. D. 8. Kinney, agent, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Home Strength. 1879. 1880. 
Value of church OO 


We are unable to obtain reliable statistics of this church of a later 
date than 1879. The Methodist Year Book, both that for 1880 and 
the one for 1881, reports the members to be 25,000. But the minutes 
of the Quadrennial Session of the General Conference give the above 
number, and no later General Conference has been held. At the con- 
ference in 1879, action was taken constituting church and conference 
missionary societies, and also a “ Parent Board of Missions,” and we 
still wait in hope of seeing fresh life and energy\jn behalf of missions 
developed in this branch of the church. Small as it is, determined 
purpose and resolute efforts, well directed, will secure God’s help, and 
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results to his praise, with refreshing and enlargement to the church 


itself, 


‘XXXIV. —Free Mernopist CuurcH Vou. p. 


‘Rev. B. T. Roberts, Rochester, 


Home Strength. | 1879. 1880. ##Year’s Gain. 


12 | 13 1 
Ministers........... ..... 285 389 104 


573 —— 717 — _ 244 
Value of church $345,955 00 $325,100 


Raised for 640 75 2,700 $2,059 25 


Home missions only are here represented, the $2700 being raised 
for them and expended in this country. And yet we have noticed — 


with much interest that the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Ernest F. Ward, of 


this church, have gone to India during the past year, on their own 
responsibility, accepting such collections as the churches please to send 
them. Their trust in God is noteworthy, and we hope their brethren 
here will sustain them with their gifts and prayers. This church has 
reached its present erowth since 1860, having been organized 1 in Au- 
gust of that year. Its opportunity now offered to enlist in foreign 
work seems special and providential. Let her not fail to improve it. 


XXXV.—PrimitivE Mernopists (SEE Vou. D. 349.) 


Rev. W. H. Yarrow, Sec., Hazleton, Pa., has favored us with the 
minutes of the Eastern Conference of this church, which held its last 
session at Tamaqua, Pa., in April, 1880. ‘These minutes report in 


this Eastern Conference, in 1880— 


Full members (communicants)....... ois 1,680 
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The missionary work seems to be limited entirely to this country. 
The minutes of the Western Conference have not reached us. The 


figures for both conferences, given in the Methodist Year Books for 
successive years, are— 


XXX VI.—INDEPENDENT MEruopists (SEE VoL. IIL, p. 349.) 


Three Years’ 
1877. 1880. Gain. 
Ttimerant | 23 24 1 


For these figures we depend on the Methodist Year Books, having 

obtained no information from living authorities in the churches. 
- Home growth is scarcely perceptible, and we learn of no efforts by 
any of the Independent Methodists in behalf of the heathen. 


XXXVIL—Mernopist or Canapa (SEE Vot. IILI., 
p. 349.) 


~ Rey. A. Sutherland, D. D., Sec., Toronto, Ont. 


In trying to become acquainted with the different branches of the 
church and their mission work, we feel it desirable to fix a few land- 
marks, distinguishing the origin and special elements of each, for per- 
manent recognition. We are thankful for the general accuracy attained — 
thus far, though it has been at the cost of much labor and corres- 
pondence. But in our notice of this church, and of the M. E. Church 
in Canada, we find our statements were not so accurate as is desirable. 
We relied too much on old records, and failed to obtain the views of 
living men with which to compare and test them. We find that our 


statement as to the origin of the M. E. Church in Canada was quite __ 


correct in dates and names, but applies equally to the Methodist 
Church of Canada, inasmuch as they were both one till 1833. 

_ The first Methodist preachers in Canada having gone from the 
United States, the war of 1812 caused some interruption to their 
work, and, in the absence of many of them, proved an occasion for 
application for preachers to the English missionary committee, and, 
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accordingly, several came. After the war, the United States preach- 
ers also came as before, and, in a mutual adjustment of relations — 


between them and the English preachers, Lower Canada was assigned 


to the English and Upper Canada to the preachers from the United 
States. These churches, finding some inconvenience from being under 
the jurisdiction of a foreign church, (in the United States,) made 
application to be set off as an fndipendent conference, and the United 
States General Conference granted their request in 1828. This Gen- 


eral Conference also offered to let one of its bishops ordain, for their 


bishop, any one whom the Canada churches would elect. T'wo 
American ministers were chosen, one after the other, but each declined. 

Rev. Wm. Case was elected “ Gleiieral Superintendent,” but was not 
ordained. 

_ Differences having arisen between the preachers of the two prov- 
inces, (Upper and Lower Canada,) led eventually to the union of the 
two in one body, working in harmony with the Wesleyan Church in 


England. This union was effected in 1833, under the name of “ ‘The 


Wesleyan Methodist Church in Canada, in connection with the Eng- 


lish Conference.” 


This relation continued till 1874, and then ended by mutual con- 


sent, this church uniting with the New Connection Church in Canada — 
and the Wesleyan Methodist Church of Eastern British America. 


This three-fold union, desiring to remove all hindrances to the con- 
solidation of all the Methodist bodies in Canada, dropped the term 
Wesleyan, and took the shorter name, “The Methodist Church’ of 
Canada,” and thus has been developed this comparatively strong 


church. 
Home Strength. 1879. 1880. ~Year’s Gain. 
Ministers.......... 1,172 1,182 10 


Income for home and for- 


Total debt......... : 


76,799 09 8,849 5d 67,949 54 “ 
Appropriations for Japan 
and Bermuda............... 10,506 33. 
Expenditure in Japan and — 
9,865 43 6,625 00 3,240 43 “ 


* Preaching places. 


122,013 


$135,234 08 


122,601 


$131,035 09 


588 


$4,199 99 less. 
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Foreign Force and Results in Japan and Bermuda. 


1879. 1880.  Year’s Gain 
Ordained missionaries..........0+.+ss0e 4 7 3 gain 
Japan, 170 
Bermuda, 482 
Indian Missions. | 
Ordained missionaries... | 30 
Native assistants (114 17)............ 28 16 less. 
Native teachers and interpreters.... 35 
Domestic, French and German Missions. 


It will be noticed that the income for missions in 1880 is a little 
less than in 1879, but a special effort to cancel the large debt ($76,- 
799.09) which had accumulated since 1874, resulted in raising the 
whole amount ($67,949.54), by which that debt has been reduced, and 
we are glad to learn that the small balance of the debt is covered by 
pledges which are expected to remove it entirely. This certainly 
_ shows vitality in the working and giving forces of this church. The 
large comparative gain of converts in the foreign missions seems to 
result from reporting the converts in Bermuda, which were omitted 
in 1879. 

The work among the American Indians impresses us as very full 
of interest. In the reports of individual missionaries, we read : 


‘‘ Here are old men and women, who grew old in heathen darkness before 
they heard the Gospel, now sitting clothed and in their right minds at the feet 
of Jesus. I have been amazed to hear the clear scriptural testimony of those 
aged ones whom God has snatched as brands from the purning. * * *: I 
am glad to report that our work is progressing. Several heathen families have 
joined us, leaving their old pagan villages. One family came I50 miles to seek 
for the ‘light of the world.’ ag-ah-oon, the greatest chieftess on the Naas, 
with her family, has embraced the Gospel, and moved to the mission village. 
This family has great influence. When I visited them two and a half years 


ago, she said: ‘I will never leave the old way ; I will never become a Chris- 
tian.’ 


But truth and grace have prevailed. 
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Cost of administration — 


One Secretary supervises all these missions, home and foreign, and his _ 
allowance, with rent, taxes and accountant, is...... 
Expenses of committee, postage, fuel, furniture, &C..........cccceceececseseeee 2,143 11 


The percentage of this, calculated as in case of other boards, is 4.65. 


There is manifest energy and vitality in the working forces of this 
church, which give good hope for the future. 


XXXVIII.—Mernopist Episcopan Cuurcu or CANADA (SEE 
III., p. 350.) 


Rev. 8. G. Stone, D. D., M. E. Book Room, Hamilton, Ont. 


From the, early origin of Methodists in Canada, this and the 
Methodist Church of Canada were one and the same till the union of 
1833, already mentioned above. That union is said to have been ac- | 
complished by more than a three-fourths vote, all the rest thereupon 
acquiescing. But subsequently some of them reviving their old 
preferences, re-organized, and ordained a bishop, and since 1834 this 
church has grown to its present size. 


Home Strength. | 1879. 1880. Gain. 

545 -— 545 
sas 22,000 25,119 3,119 
Value of church property............ $1,400,000 $1,372,510 


Contributions to home missions, about.............. 14,000 


The shrinkage in value of property is not surprising. The falling 
off of about $1650 in support of missions is to be regretted. ‘The 
missions—some 40—are all in the home field. We shall watch with 
interest to see if this church develops strength for home and foreign. 
work, or if it shall find its growth and effectiveness better promoted 
by union with some other branch or branches of Christ’s church. 
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Special preferences and early associations are not to be lightly set 
aside, but may well be yielded when the common interests and ad- 
- vancement of the one Kingdom of Christ can thereby be better and 
_ more effectively secured. If there could be unions of the smaller 
branches of the church, till no one should remain with less home 
strength than 50,000 or 80,000 earnest, working communicants, we 
have no doubt it would add much to the effectiveness of the one com- 
bined church militant of Christ. 


XXXIX.—Proarive Meruopists oF CANADA Vot. IIL, 
351.) 


Rev. W. Bee, Toronto, Ont. 


At the 24th Annual Conference of this church, held at Aurora, 
May 25th, 1877, it reported— 


1877. | 1880. Three Years’ Gain. 


Itinerant 96 5 
Local preachers......... 263 21 less. 
216 230 14 gain. 
Value of church property.......... $349,225 $363,091 00 $13,866 “ 
Office expenses... $610 00 

—— 754 00 


This branch of the church is said to have originated in England, in 
1810. Hugh Bourne, its founder, organized with 10 members never 
before connected with any church; and afterwards organized the 
Primitive Church in Canada and the United States in 1844. _ 

The mission work of this church seems to be limited to the home 
field. 
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XL.—BIBLE CHRISTIANS OF CANADA (SEE Vou. IIL, p. 351.) 


J. Harris, Janetville, Ont. 


At the 23d Annual Conference of this church, held in Exeter, June, 
1877, it reported—_ 


Home Strength. | 1877. 1880, 


Local 


Its missionary force was— 
Local ou 70 
Missionary | 9,534 65 


William O’Bryan, a local preacher, is said to have founded this 


church in England in 1815. 1t began in Canada in 1833. 


XLI.—British M. E. CourcH In CANADA — CoLORED—(SEE 
Vou. IIL., p. 412.) 


Rey. 8. D. W. Smith, Sec., Chatham, Ont. 
The General Conference of this church in 1876 reported— 


a 1876, 1879-80. Gain in 4 Years. 


Annual conferences .........cs0...ssescsssseee 4 4 
Ministers, 41 60 | 19 


— 61 92 — 3i 


Value of church $182,450 00 
Raised for missions, home and foreign.... ...... 957 84 Gere 
Ordained missionaries............ 
Ordained native 7 in S. America. 
Native 1,200 
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So far as appears from these statistics, this small colored church in. 


Canada is accomplishing more in foreign missions than any other 
colored church of which we can gain information. From Bishop 
Disney’s address at the General Conference at Toronto, Ont., in Sept., 


1880, we learn that their missionary work in Burmuda and the West 


Indies was “ growing in interest and extension,” that “ many precious 
souls have been brought into the fold of Christ ;” and “the work has 
prospered rapidly on the island of St. Thomas.” Of the missionaries 
the Bishop says: “ We have sent four missionaries to our foreign mis- 
sions; one of them proved craven, but thanks be unto the good Lord, 
the other three have proved faithful and true to their trust.” The 
report speaks of “10,000,000 of our people” in the limits of their 


foreign mission field, and appeals earnestly for men and means. The 
_great deficiency in this address and report is the lack of figures. We 
desire to know the number and character of all the workers, also the 
number of converts, schools, pupils, S. S. scholars, &c., in each 
part of the mission field. The women of this church organized last 


year, and as a result of two months’ effort, furnished $65 for the for- 
eign work, | 


_ The movement for the union of thisand the African M. KE. Church is 


in anticipation, and it seems likely to be effected soon. If con- 


summated, as seems desirable, we hope it will result in greatly increas- 
ing mutual zeal and enthusiasm in this work of foreign missions. 


XLII.—ConsoLIDATED AMERICAN BAPTISTS — COLORED — (SEE 


Vou. IIL, p. 413.) 
Rev. R. Baptiste, Sec., Chicago, Ill. 


The large band of colored brethren represented by the above desig- 
nation, seem not to be quite harmonious. ‘The. minutes of their 39th 
annual meeting are dated at Cincinnati, O., Oct. 22d, 1879. They 


held their 40th annual meeting in 1880, we learn, though’ its 


minutes have not yet reached us. We are, however, informed that 
a part of the brethren seek to transfer the convention to the South, 
and the executive board, by virtue of the “legal ropes” originating 
in its existence through the general law of the State of New York, do 
their best to hold it where it now is. Rev. Rufus L. Perry, Brook- 
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lyn, N. Y., after serving some 11 years as Corresponding Sécretary re- 
signed in 1879, and Rev. R. Baptiste of Chicago, Ill., was chosen in his 
place; but the latter soon resigned, we hear, and Mr. Perry seems to con- 
duct the education of the young.brother preparing to go to the work in 


- Hayti, where his father, Rev. Sadrac Hippolyte, is in charge of the mis- 


sion, supported by its converts and members. No mission money seems 
to have been raised the past year, except what may have been expended 
in educating the missionary candidate. We presume portions of this 


large church are doing’ something for missions by their state organi- 


zations, but it seems a pity they do not, either separately or together, 
develop more energy and larger gifts for a work so immense and so 
inviting as Africa now presents to the whole church, and especially to 
our colored brethren. 


XLII.—ApvEntists (SEE Vou. III., p. 414.) 
M.S. Chapman, Sec., Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Seventh Day Adventists, organized about 1844, soon after the 
failure of Miller’s predictions, now constitute the larger body of the 
Adventists. In 1877 they reported— 


_ The minutes of the General Conference of October 11th, 1880, 
show— 
Home Strength. 1879. 1880. Year's Gain. 
116 35 less. 
sees 599 640 41 gain. 
14,141 15,570 | 1,429 “ 
Amount paid...... ..........851,714 38 «$61,856 88 $10,142 50 


The above figures represent not only the 24 conferences, but: also 
the 8 missions, 5 of which are in this country, and 3 in Europe. The 
3 missions in Europe report : 
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_ What proportion of the money paid ($61,856.88) is for home 
expenses, and what for foreign missions, does not appear in the Review 
and Herald, from which we glean the above data. These data show 
more growth and vitality in this church, in proportion to its member- 
ship, than appears in many other churches. We should be glad to 
see it extend its missions to the unevangelized. 

The National Conference of the Second Adventists, at Worcester, 
adopted a declaration of principles agreeing largely with that held by 
evangelical churches, with the additional belief in the early return of 


Christ to the earth. They call upon the churches for increased Sab- 
bath-soh ool work. 


XLIV. —CHRISTIANS (SEE Vou. III., p. 415.) 


Rev. Missionary Recretary, Troy, Ohio. 


We are thankful to have obtained some information of this church 
from living members. The thoughtful and considerate statements 
received furnish data for the following, viz.: 


Home Strength. : | 1880. 


As a church they are not engaged in foreign missions, eats some 
contributions are sent to the foreign work of other churches, and the 
hope is expressed of soon being able to take part in the work directly. 

The state organizations and some 25 conferences support home mis- 
sions, in their own limits, and report to the Secretary of the Mission- 
ary Department, which not only exercises this general supervision of 
these auxiliaries, but conducts general independent work. It has 13 
missionaries working in the southern and western states, and expends 
in this work some $3500. This department took on its present organ- 
ization in 1878. 


We are glad to know thus sii of the home strength and work of 
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this church, and to each member of it we would gladly express our 
conviction that in no way can it so quicken and develop interest and 
effort for its home work and prosperity as by selecting some field 
among the heathen and engaging in earnest and persevering efforts to — 
enlighten and win them to Christ. A well-organized church of | 
100,000 communicants need not hesitate a moment to call for men and 
money, and enlist with all possible energy in direct efforts to obey the 
farewell command of its crucified and risen Lord. This church has 
conducted its home mission work without any official expense. Let 
the same principle be adopted in the conduct of foreign missions; let 
the whole membership see a pattern of self-denial and earnest zeal for 
the salvation of the heathen on the part of those who lead in such 
movement, and we cannot doubt there would at once appear willing 
minds and generous gifts—men and women ready to go, and others 
equally ready to support them, ‘This work is to be engaged in, not 
as an unpleasant duty, from which the workers would gladly be ex- 


cused, but as a precious privilege to which those “ bought with a 
price ” should go and give most joyfully. 


XLY. —Tne CHURCH oF Gop (WINEBRENNERIANS) (SEE VoL. 
III., p.- 416.) 


Home Strength. 1879. 1880. Year’s Gain 
Triennial conferences....... 
Members...... 35, 000 36,000 1,000 


We hope in future to have the details, especially of the home mis- 
sionary work of this church, and that some earnest souls among its 
young ministers will socn be constrained to feel—woe is me if I preach 
not the Gospel to the heathen. The fact that so many in christendom 
are still neglecters and unconverted, instead of being a reason for lim- 
iting effort to such neglecters in the home field, is itself a reason for 
leaving them and carrying God’s message to the heathen. Mat. xxii.: 8,9. 


XLVI.—TueE Mennonirss (SEE Vou. III., p. 417.) 


The year’s study has enlarged our knowledge of the Mennonites but 
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little. We have been unable to gain general and comprehensive sta- 


tistics from living leaders among them. Communities of them in dif- 
ferent sections of the country seem to be quite distinct, knowing little 


of each other. The early immigrants in the 17th and first quarter of 


the 18th century settled largely in Pennsylvania. Subsequently Ohio 
and Indiana proved favorite states. Latterly they go still farther 
west. Both the large numbers that have continued to come from 
Europe at frequent intervals, and their great thrift in every estab- 


lished community, furnish conclusive evidence that our estimate of 
their numbers was altogether moderate. 


One of their recent settlements was begun in Kansas in 1874. 
Some 80 families selected lands in southwestern Kansas, and others 
from Europe coming over and joining them, they have spread over 
several counties, especially Butler, Harvey, Mision and McPherson 
counties, ‘They are said to have made themsel ves— 


‘* Good, comfortable homes, with no evidences of luxury indeed, but every- 
where solid, substantial comfort.’ ‘‘ Their numerous fields of corn and wheat 
are dotted with orchards and red-roofed, pleasant homes, neat, white school- 
houses, and round-topped stacks of grain.” ‘‘ There is a painful contrast be- 
tween the farms of these Mennonites and those of their American neighbors, 
The latter can be known at a glance by a general air of barrenness and neg- 
lect, which shows at once a lack of energy and industry, or of interest in what — 
they are doing. The former have always neat, comfortable houses, good, — 
roomy barns and granaries, orchards and corn-fields as clear of weeds as if 
they could not grow there, closely trimmed hedges, groves and avenues of 
forest trees, and the neatest of gardens and walks.’’ ‘‘A happier, more con- 


_ tented class of people than these Mennonites we have never seen.” 


Such is the unsolicited testimony of outsiders visiting these Menno- 
nite communities. They settle in clusters of neighboring houses con- 
stituting larger or smaller villages, naming them Grunfeldt (Green- 
field,) Blumenort (Place of Flowers,) Blumenfeldt (Field of Flowers,) 
&e. 

The 80 families first coming in 1874, are already at least 14,000 in 
the four counties mentioned above, their morality and integrity being 


no less marked than are their industry and thrift. The older people 


among them cling to their German ways and language, but the younger 


people rapidly acquire our language, and are becoming Americanized. 
Of a large community of Mennonites from Russia, settled in the great 
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northwest, occupying a region of some forty miles in extent, just north 


of Emerson, the ‘Gateway city” into Manitoba, we have the testi- 
mony that— 


‘‘They occupy a beautiful prairie, rich and fertile, but destitute of timber. 


They are an industrious, saving and thrifty people. * * * To obviate the 
deficiency of fuel, they form their straw and barn-yard manure into bricks, 
which, after being dried in the sun, are stored away for winter use.” 


Suffering so severely, as these Mennonites do in Russia, we may 
expect the immigration to this country will continue; and it may well 
become an object of effort, prayer and hope that they may find their 
condition improved by coming to this country, not only temporally, 
but also spiritually, and that they may soon develop into an earnest 
working church. 


As they become influenced by our American views and institutions, 


we shall look to see their church relations and organizations assume - 


more distinct forms, and measures adopted fur bringing the scattered 


communities of like religious doctrines and practice into closer sym- 
pathy and organic relations. There certainly seem to exist in these com- 


munities some sound elements for effective Christian work, both at 
home and among the heathen. We retain our previous estinfate of 
their numbers till we can gain fuller and more reliable data, viz. : 


Places of worship, over......... 


XLVIL—Tue TUNKERS, OR BRETHREN (GERMAN Bap- 
TISTS,) (SEE VoL. III., p. 418.) 


S. J. Harrison, Lanark, III. 


This church is an uncompromising advocate of primitive Christianity 
in its pristine purity. It receives the New Testament as the only in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice; and the vicarious sufferings and 


‘meritorious works of Christ as the only price of redemption. Planted 


in this country a full cen ury and a half ago, it has been little known 
to the world or even to other branches a the church; and yet, by 
those who have observed them most carefully, it is well said that 


“they have led singularly pure lives, following the commands of the 
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New Testament literally, and making non-conformity to the world a 
foundation principle.” They constantly bear in mind and emphasize 
A the text: “ Whosoever, therefore, will be the friend of the world is 
the enemy of God.” 
They have been mostly occupied in home work, in this country, but 
began a foreign mission in Denmark in 1876, sid last year organized 
a regular Board of Domestic and Foreign Missions. The statistics are : 


| 1879. 1880. Year’s Gain. 
Ministers......... 1,500 1,578 78 
Foreign mission in Denmark ..... 
This denomination is represen ted in 20 states, but is found in largest 
numbers in the middle and western states, e. g.: In Pennsylvania its 
ministers are 306; in Indiana, 248; in Ohio, 247; in Illinois, 142 ; 
in Iowa, 183, &e. 
ALVIII —WELSsH PRESBYTERIANS, oR CALVINISTIC METHODISTS 
(SEE Vo. IIL, p. 418.) 

Rev. T. C. Davis, Sec., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

is, The home strength of this church is found on both sides of the 


Atlantic, and its foreign missions in Brittany, France, and in India. 
For the following valuable summary we are indebted to the kind- 
ness of Rev. William Roberts, D. D., of on N. Y., President 
of the Welsh Board of Missions in Anil: VIZ. 


CHURCH IN WALES. 


One general assembly held anjuslly. 

Two synods—one in the north, and the other in the south of the — 
with 12 presbyteries belonging to the former, and g to the latter. Churches, 
1155; chapels and preaching stations, principally in connection with the home 
mission, 1319; ministers, 591 ; candidates for the ministry, 329; elders and 
deacons, 4113; communicants, 118,036; increase in 1879, 1650; candidates for 
membership, 3541; children brought up and instructed in church, 57,035 1 

_ received into communion in 1879, 8722; teachers in Sabbath-school, 21,605; — 
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scholars, 155,159; total in Sabbath-school, 176,764; regular hearers, 275,282. 
Receipts for the support of the ministry, $726,000. 

Two colleges—one in Bala, Meirionethshire, North Wales, under the pres- 
idency of Dr. Lewis Edwards; and one in Trevecca, South Wales, under the 
presidency of Dr. John Harris Jones. Efficient professors are employed in 
both establishments. | 


CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


One general assembly held triennially. 
Five synods and 18 presbyteries. 


Churches, 137; ministers, 100; candidates for the ministry, 21; elders and 


deacons, 412; communicants, 11,000; children brought up and instfucted in 
church, 5677; scholars in Sabbath-school, 11,676. Receipts for the mainte- 
nance of the ministry, $75,000. Nocolleges or seminaries. Candidates for the 


ministry are educated in the Presbyterian scholastic institutions. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Officers.—Treasurer, Mr. Peter Williams, 17 Percy street, Liverpool ; Treas- 
urer of General Fund for Sustaining Failing Missionaries and Widows of Mis- 
sionaries, Mr. David Roberts, 63 Hope street, Liverpool; Auditors of Accounts, 
Messrs. John Egremont and D. P. Davies, Bootle, Liverpool; General Secre- 
tary, Rev. Josiah Thomas, M. A., 28 Breckfield Road, South, Liverpool. 

Executive Committee—Consisting of 21 Rev. gentlemen and elders, residents 
of Liverpool, chosen annually. 


Directors—In every county in the principality, consisting of 39 Rev. gentle- 
men and elders. 

Trustees.—F or North Wales, Messrs. Edward Peters, Chester ; David Roberts, 
Liverpool, and Richard Davies, M. P., Treborth. 

Stations.—Brittany, France; Khasia and Jaintia Hills, India; Cherra Dis- 
trict, Rev. John Roberts; Shillong District, Revs. T. Jerman Jones and Robert 
Evans; Shella District, Rev. John Jones; Mawplang District, Rev. G Griffiths, 


M. D.,; Jaintia District, Rev. Griffith Hughes; Rev. C. L. stephens and his 
wife on 1 the way. 


A TABLE SHOWING INCREASE IN TEN YEARS. 


| 1870. 1880. 
Mientonaries 4 6 
Elders and deacons.... 10 18 
| 739 
All in church relation............ O44 1,609 - 


* Six of these student preachers. 
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Receipts in 1879, $26,018; expenditures, $30,518. which exceeds the receipts 
by $4500, which sum was taken from money loaned on interest, a fund amount- 


ing to $60,000, in care of trustees. Fund for failing missionaries, widows, &c., 


$19,158; salary of General Secretary, $1100; salary of missionaries does not 
exceed $1000; native preachers about $500; teachers in day-schools about $400. 
The annual report gives every item in careful detail. 
- Home missions, on the borders between England and Wales, commonly 
called ‘‘ Offa's Dyke ’’—receipts $23,000; expenditures equal. 

Church in America sends contributions to the church in Wales for foreign 
missions. She sustains home missions in the United States. Receipts in 
1879, $2500; expenditures equal. President of Board, Rev. Wm. Roberts, 


DD. Ds, Secretary, Rev. 1. Davies, Pa.: Lreéasurer, 
Uriah Davies, Esq., ‘Columbus, Wis. 


The home strength of both branches of this church is: 


| Wales. America. Total. 
General Assemblies......... 1 1 2 
Candidates for membership...... 
Children instructed in church...... 57,035 ),677 62,712 
“received into communion in 1879..... 
Teachers in Sunday-school................. 21,605 
Total in Sunday-school 176,764 11,676 188 440 
Raised for support of $726,000 $75,000 $801,000 
Receipts for widows and failing missionaries... 19,158 
“ missionaries, each less than............ 1,000 ...... 
Receipts for home Missions..............sseeee-eeeee 23,000 2,500 95, 500 


The work in Brittany was begun in 1842, “ because of the interest 
taken by the people of Wales in the Bretons—a people speaking a 
language very similar to their own, and being, like them, a branch of 
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the old Celtic family.” The population of Brittany is 2,723,973, of 
whom. 1,385,451 speak only Breton, and 1,515,805 can neither read 
nor write. Among these millions the Welsh have two missionaries, 
and the Baptists two; while Rome has among them a band of 1828 
Breton priests opposing the protestants and their work to the utmost. 
No wonder they speak of many obstacles arising from the intolerance 
of the priests, as well as from the strict enforcement of the French 


laws against colportage and public assemblies. They report 33 com- 
municants, 34 children connected with the congregation, and 90 Pro-._ 


testants in the district. 


KHASIA AND JAINTIA HILLs. 


The massacre of a survey party about 50 years ago, in this region, 
led the British India government to attempt its subjugation. ‘Ihe 
struggle continued three cold seasons, and the last of the Khasia 
chiefs submitted in 1833. ‘T’he British officers first fixed their head- 
quarters at Nougklao, subsequently. at Cherrapunji, and since 1864 at 
Shillong. The scenery is a happy blending of the wild, romantic 
and beautiful. A recent visitor to Shillong writes : 


“The road on each side is lined with tropical vegetation of remarkable 
richness and variety, up to a height of 3000 feet, On the lower slopes are 
gigantic sil and sissu trees. These are followed by iron-wood, India-rubber 


and luxuriant clumps of bamboo. Pines begin to appear when within a few 


miles of Shillong. They are indigenous to these hills, and constitute a distinct 
species ( Pzmaus kasya), with well-marked peculiarities. Portions of the pine 
forest occupying isolated positions on the summits of higher hills, are often 
regarded as sacred, being popularly supposed to be haunted by one or other of 
the numerous Khasia demons. There is a rhododendron grove on the top of 
Shillong Peak, and a few dwarf oaks. Standing at this elevation the whole 


plateau comes into view; the pine-clad undulations dipping down into rice 
swamps of vivid green, and crowned above by the station gardens; the extend- 


ing lines of the cantonment near the Umkraw river; the ‘jhumed’ fields 
stretching four miles along the northern slopes, unvaried by clustering villages, 
or solitary hut, or browsing cattle—and over all the blue vault of heaven, 
melting away on the south into the cloud land of Cherrapunji. On clear days 
the distant Brahmaputra can be seen winding like a silvery thread through the 
plains of Kamrup, and beyond it the Bhootan Hills, their dark crests conspicu- 
ous against the snowy background of the Himalayas.’’ | 
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The first Welsh missionary to these hills arrived in June, 1841. 
Of the people, his testimony is as follows, viz. : 


‘It is impossible to find a field more full of misery, and, at the same time, 
more full of promise. Here are to be found multitudes upon multitudes of 
barbarous heathens, idle and lazy by nature, living in filth and rags, fearing to 
wash their clothes lest they should wear away so much the sooner, depriving 
themselves of proper food and clothing, treasuring up with the most miserly 
care, either in their chests or in ornaments around their persons, every coin 
they can get; and if they are asked for what purpose, they answer, that they 
may have something to sacrifice when they or their friends are ill. When one 
falls ill, all that he or his relatives have scraped together, and to secure which 
they have denied themselves of the necessaries of life, is spent on eggs, fowls, 
pigs, goats and cows, for sacrifice. In the first place, the eggs are broken, in 
order that they may know whether the sick will recover or not, what is the 
cause of the illness, what demon is offended, &c., and when they are satisfied 
as to these points the animals are sacrificed. On such occasions they spend 
not only all that they and their friends possess, but all that they can borrow 
from others.’’ (The present missionaries state that in Jaintia, parents some- 
times sell their children into slavery in order that they may obtain sacrifices 
that will satisfy the demons.) ‘‘ Sometimes, when they or their friends are 
afraid of death, it is said they make a vow to offer a human sacrifice, a vow 
which is performed after a certain time. All the history of this people, through- 
out all past ages, is but a repetition of such foolish and deplorable deeds.” 


Quite confirmatory of this description of the missionary, is the fresh 
testimony of the writer above mentioned, viz.: 


“ The Khasias do not recognize any beneficent deities. The sole function of 
their Lynzgdohs, z. e., sacrificial soothsayers, appears to be the discovery of the 
particular demon who has brought sickness or misfortune on a family, and the 
propitiation of the same by sacrifices. These voracious demons are particu- 
larly fond of eggs, consuming them by basketfuls, so that it is often extremely 
difficult to procure any in the bazaar. The bodies of the dead are burnt, and 
the ashes placed under a huge tribal stone raised on four pillars. Some tribes 
mark the resting places of each individual by an upright slab in the case of a 
male, and a flat stone in the case of a female. There is no caste system, but 


_ each clan is distinguished by a particular symbol, or religious observance, and 


these entail certain restrictions, beyond which intermarriage and even social 
intercourse are forbidden. Another very curious Khasia custom is that relating 
to inheritance. A Khasia, whether married or single, earns money not for 
himself, but for his mother, and his mother’s relatives. On his death his prop- 
erty goes, not to his wife and children, but to his mother, if living; if not, to 


_ his grandmother; if neither of these relatives be alive, to his sister, or his sis- 


ter's children. On the other hand, he may hand over all his children to be 
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brought up by their aunt, on condition that he does a similar good turn for his 
brother’s or sisters children. This exchange of parental for avuncular respon- 
sibility is, in practice, less objectionable than might be supposed, for as all the 
Khasias are prolific, the family burdens are pretty equally divided. 

‘‘ The Khasias have broad, flat faces, high, rounded cheek bones, and eyes 
obliquely set, but not so acute as the Chinese. Both sexes wear the hair tied 
up in a knot at the back. Some of the children are good looking, but all the 
adults disfigure themselves by the habit of chewing pan and betel-nut. The 
women in particular are rendered hideous by this custom long before they are 
30 years old. Their dress consists of a series of chudders, white and colored, 
fastened over each shoulder alternately, and worn day and night till they drop 
off the wearer from age and dirt. A Christian Khasia can be easily distin- 
guished by the comparative cleanliness of his person and clothes, and by his 
more intelligent look. Polygamy is very rare, but a man can divorce his 
wife, and remarry, if he and she go through the ceremony of throwing away 
five cowries in the presence of witnesses. There is no local literature, nor, 
strictly speaking, any grammar. The Welsh missionaries have, however, com- 
piled a dictionary and some elementary school-books. They are now engaged 
in translating the Bible into the Khasi dialect.” . 


Such are the people among whom our Welsh. brethren are laboring 
in India, with the rate of progress and results given above in Dr. 
Roberts’ statement. | | 

As the present force and results in the foreign missions of this 
church, we have, then— 


Brittany. India. Total. 

7 7 
All in church relation.......... 90 . 1,659 

-—— 2,296 


Of these schools the chief commissioner of Assam reports : 


‘The educational work performed by the missionaries in these hills is 
_ very valuable, and their efforts appear to be attended with increasing 
success. 


Last season the cholera raged with special virulence in these Khasia 
Hills, carrying off some 500 victims, among them 4 Europeans. In 


the great panic of the poor idolaters, seeking in vain to propitiate 


‘their demons, the Welsh missionary, Mr. T. Jerman Jones, made 
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himself greatly useful in saving the sick and starving people. The 


British says of him: 


‘Mr. Jones was unceasing in his devotes. From morning to night he was 
on the move from village to village and house to house, seeking for deserted, 


forlorn sufferers, bringing them food and comfort, and often burying the dead 


with his own hands.”’ 


As in case of famine-relief, administered by missionaries at peril of 
life, so this self-sacrificing benevolence had its effect on the people, 
and from our India papers of most recent date we learn that hun- 
dreds have come forward to seek instruction and baptism. One writer 


says : 


“The Welsh Methodists have now nearly 3300 Khasia Christians in connec- 
tion with their local mission. They have also 49 places of worship, and numer- 
ous schools for boys and girls. * * * Their familiarity with the language 
and the habits of the Khasia people, obtained by constant itineration from vil- 


lage to. village and frequent consultation with their native church councils, 


together with their simple, blameless lives, has given them a great hold on the 
respect of the natives, and they are often asked by the chiefs to arbitrate 


between them and their neighbors. 


Society (SEE Vor. 419.) 


The Yearly Meetings of the Friends in Great Britain and America 
carry on their aera missions, as all other work, with interest and 
action more or less separate re distinct, though we think there 1 is a 
erowing tendency to closer union and consolidation. 

For what fresh facts and items we have concerning this branch of 


the church, we are indebted to Mr. J. E. Rhoads, the able and oblig- 


ing editor of the Friends’ Review. We change their form somewhat, 


only to render it a little more easy to compare them with correspond - 
ing items in our records of other branches of the church. 
Home Strength_—Of the Friends in Great Britain it is said : 


‘They carry on mission Bible or First-day schools, of which there are 132 


in all, attended by 12,363 adults and 9871 youth and children; total, 22,234; 


which is more than the whole number of Friends—adults and children—in 
Great Britain.’’ 


This, of course, indicates a home mission work among their neigh- 
bors, and the more so, as many of these schools have religious meet- 
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ings connected with them. One authority accords to the Friends in 
Great Britain— | 


Another makes the members in England......... 


Mr. Rhoads says: “ There are 67,500 members of the society in) 
America, which includes children. The adult membership is probably 
not over 45,000.” If we use the larger figures, the total home strength 
is 85,332. Taking Mr. R.’s estimates (45,000) of adults in America, 


and the larger estimate of members in Great Britain, we have 62,- 


1. India Hoshungabad. 


Foreign Force and Work. 


— 4 
Native catechist, teachers and readers...... ae 
| Women, 8 
| — 15 
: Girls and women, 11 
— 34 
| — 34 
Whole cost of this 1G., about 36980 


Preaching at station, in .. and itinerant preaching in the villages. 


| 2. Ma dagascar. 


| Women, 7 

11 

Medical missionary, sustained jointly by Friends and L. M. 1 


Printing press has issued 500,000 books, tracts, &c. 
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Foreign Force and Work. | 


Girls... 175 


— 379 
Total cost, including hospital supplies...............eseees £3781 13s. 1d. about $18,900 


The churches are all independent, allied to the “ palace clinkol” but not state 
churches. 


3. Syrva. 

Pupils in district-schools..................boys, 2837—girls, 122859 
—— 386 

(2.) Ramalah—Jacob Hismeh in charge, with religious meetings, Bible-read- 
ings, &c. | | 


7 other schools—pupils m not 


Total cost last year, £1417 2s. sd. about $7000. Of this a little 
over $1500 were furnished by Friends of New England, in U.S. A. 

(a.) Of mission work in America, the Yearly Meeting of New En- 
gland furnishes some $2500 a year to sustain a normal school for col- 
ored youths at Maryville, East Tennessee. 

(6.) The New York Yearly Meeting supports Franklin Elliott, a 
missionary at Shawneetown, Indian Territory ; also 28 schools among 
the freedmen of North Carolina and Virginia, at a cost of $3350.66. 

(c.) Philadelphia Yearly Meeting sustains one boarding-school for 
the Indians of Cataraugus county, N. Y., with 5 boys and 26 girls; 
and 13 schools for freedmen in North Carolina and Virginia, with 
2300 pupils—all at a cost of about $11,000; and a colored institute 
in Philadelphia, with 200 pupils, at a cost of $5000 a year. 


(d.) Baltimore Yearly Meeting sends some help to foreign missions, —__ 


and sustains schools in East Tennessee, with 402 pupils; 64 prepar- 
ing to teach; former pupils now teaching, 78; converts gathered last 
year, 83; cost of this work, $2000. | ) 

(e.) Ohio Yearly Meeting sustains one of the missionaries in Mex- 
ico; sends $600, and supports one school. 
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(f.) Indiana Yearly Meeting has a mission at Matamoras, Mexico, 


1 missionary and wife, and several native helpers in printing estab- 


lishment. This mission has 100 members, and has just opened a new 


‘Station with 1 missionary and 1 native helper. 


———— $6,565 59 


There is also Southerland College, a training-school for colored 
pupils, at St. Helena, Arkansas, with 300 pupils, 88 of them board- 


ers, and 30 in normal class; cost of school and buildings, $2141.29. 


In another institute are 11 biivs and 9 girls. ‘The church members at 
St. Helena and vicinity are 196. 

The Associated Executive Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs: 
sustain 5 missionaries, and the wives of 4 of them, at as many different 
agencies, with some 90 members. 

On these are expended some $2500 a year, and $1000 more are 
sent to teachers (Friends) in government schools, who are training 670 
pupils in Christian truth. 


Summary. 


Without attempting to reconcile or compare the home strength of — 
this church, as given for this and the previous year from the varying 
standpoints of different persons, the above items of foreign force 
and results for 1879-80, may be thus condensed, viz. : 


European and American Natives Natives 
Men. Women. Paid. Unpaid. Scholars. Ch. Members. Cost. 


Madagascar.............. 4 7 27 240 5,000 3,250 18,900 
Indians 4 2,722 286 18,491 95 


We are very glad to obtain these estimates of scholars and members, 
incomplete as they are. The amount expended exceeds that of the 
previous year by more than $22,000. How much of this, and of the 


~ larger number of workers this year, is traceable to actual increase, and 
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how much to more accurate returns, we are not able to say. But we 
hope these good Friends will persevere in efforts to publish, each year, 
reliable returns on these and all points of interest in their mission 
work ; not only for their own satisfaction, but also for the satisfaction 
and encdeiaiiensiit of all others engaged in efforts to evangelize the 


world. 


L.—Moravians — Uniras FrRATRUM—(SEE Vot.. IIL. p. 423.) 


Rev. H. E. Shawe, Sec., 29 hens Place, Holborn, E. C., London, 


Eng. 
| 1878-79. 1879-80. Year’s Gain. 
Home Strength. Com’ts. Baptized. Com’ts. Baptized. 
In German provinces and Bohemia......... 
In American provinces, North and South, 9,407 16,236 
Foreign Force. 
Missionary 327 324 less. 
Native ministers and assistants. 34 
Communicants in the missions. 23,843, 24,439 596 gain. 
Baptized 73,170 73,473 303 
1879. 1880. 
& | & | om 
Greenland 20 780 1,526) 6 23 783 1,538 
ONG St. 0000000. 2,323, 7 1,247 2,404 
148 1,893: 3 3 1,088 1,831 
14 36 5,037 15, 674,14 24 5,418) 15,892 
St. 1,862 3,725) 4. 6! 1,474) 3,854 
4 7 1,817) 2,984) 4 4 1,355 3,089 
cx: 15 256 1,003] 6 12 242 1,080 
14 69 5,588 21,636115 68 5,600 21 247 
| g 22 483 1 8 20 539 2, 104 
15 34 2 6 15 32 
327| 23,843 73,170| 99 291 24,439 73,473 
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This table of the mission provinces shows where the Moravians have 
been most successful, and the variations of the year at different stations. 
The schools. vary little from the previous year. There has been a 
falling off in the European workers, 18 having retired and 4 having 
died. The net gain in communicants is 596. Of the details of the 
work we have room for but the briefest words. 

Of the work among the Cherokees in Kansas, we read: “ ‘The re- 
gion is already so largely occupied by other denominations, that num- 
erical increase [of converts] is not to be looked for.” 

What a pity there should be such over-crowding in small mission 
fields when the unoccupied regions are so immense in other parts of 
the heathen world! 

Of the wicked ways of vile white people we read : 


‘“ By their conduct they have excited such animosity on the part of the In- 
dians, that the Gospel messengers, simply on account of belonging to the same 


race, are not welcomed. A severe blow has been inflicted by the recent defec-. 


tion of the interpreter, who also was native assistant. He took to drinking and 
was guilty of gross immorality.”’ 


_ Thibet has proved a hard field. Of its own people (in Lahoul) the 
first convert, Dewa-Zung, was baptized April 11th, J879. His was a 
case of severe sacrifice in the loss of friends. Previous to his baptism 
the small church at Kyelang was composed of strangers, mostly im- 
migrants from Ladak. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
RECEIPTS. 


From Brethrens’ congregations in Europe, Great Britain and 


From other Chriatian friends and churches in Kurope, Great | | 
From interest on endowment funds in Europe, Great Britain . | 
and America...... 2,090 17 10,400 


£18343 4 0=$91,500 
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TABLE.—FOREIGN MISSIONS IN 1879-80. 
Home Strength. | Year’s Growth. | Maximum Salaries. |Cost of Administ’n, 
Year’s For. — 
Minis-|Commu-| In Per |Missionary| Of Miss.|Of Officers| Whole | Cost 
ters. | nicants. | Com’ts, | Cent.| Income, | Abroad.| At Home.| Cost. [PerCent. 

1. Presbyterians, North.......... ..| 5,044; 578,671; 4,185) .72) $585,844) $1,080 $5,000) $22,795 5.11 
2. Presbyterians, 1,060; 120,028, 3,253) 2.78 48,485, 1,500 2,000; 4,123 8.6 
3. United Presbyterians of N. America... 694) 82,119} 1,891) 2.35 69,089; 1,000 500, 1 320 1.94 
4. Reformed Presbyterians, Synod of...... 111} 10,473|less 2) 0. 10,589} 1,200; ...... 8 07 
5. Reformed Church 544, 80,208) 20) 0. 56,920} 1,500) 2,400, 5,900; 10. 

7. Reformed Church (German)........ 746; 157,948} 37,267) 30.88 18,986} 1,200 
8. Associate Reformed Synod, South....... 87; 6.686 686) 11.48 
9, Cumberland Presbyterians................ .| 1,886; 111,863) 6,869) 6.54 4,285 900 

10. Presbyterian Church in Canada.......... 107,871 156; 85,717; 1,500 400; = 1,721 7.66 
11. Evangelical Lutherans, Gen’! Synod... 838} 123,418 7717 63 
13. Evangelical Lutherans, Synodical Conf; 1,200; 300,000 
14, Congregationalists, A. F. M....... 38,585) 382,920; 7,266) 1.93) 613,539) 1,050 8,500} 37,972 9.66 
15. American Missionary Association....... 290,101 600 3,000} 35,015) 22.23 
16. American Baptist Missionary Union... 5,814) 662,346 2,346 230 290,851 1,200 3,000} 29,484 12. 
17. Baptist Southern Convention............. 45,543) 2,000 2,000; 9,861 27.63 
1B, 1,866) =78,012 371 47| 15,942 800 520 942 6.28 
20. Seventh-Day Baptists........... 85; 8,627 4,000 900 (128 176 4.57 
21. Disciples of Christ...... 8,782) 591,821; 91,821) 1.83 12,000 600 
22. Protestant Episcopal Church... 0,006) 338,333) 23,966) 7.62 162,084) 2,666 3,000} 12,865 8.62 
M. E. Church, 24,418 1,723, 147; 26,310) 1.55) 299114) 1,800 4,500) 53,000} 21.52 
25. M. E. Church, 9,699) 832,175) 33,313} 4.17; 60,459; 2,100 2,000} 6,300 5.50 
26. African M. E. Church. ........0... 4,586} 306,044) 
29. M. E. Church, Union American......... 123 
30. Evangelical 1,488) 112,197; 7,184) 6.84 27,136 900' 1,100 88 
31. United Brethren in Christ................ 2,317| 157,835} 3,039) 1.96 8,184 600 1,500 sokens 5.5 
32. Methodist Protestant Church............. 2,100) 118,502 1,784 
Methodist Church of Canada.............. 1,182; 122,601 588 48 4.65 
39. Primitive Methodist Church of Canada 359 8,222 
40. Bible Christians of Canada................ 278 
41. British M. E. Church of Canada, col’d.) 92) 3,104 251; 11.91 
45. Church of God (Winebrennerians).... 435 36,000 
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EXPENDITURES. 


The details of each of the 16 missions under j journeys, build- 


ings and housekeeping, amount tO .......,.escecceeseeeee ivees £6,853 15 0 
Deficiency on West India § 
Training institution for missionaries at Nisky...........cesseeeee 284 13 1 
Pensions to native Workers........ccccsccssceeeseees £5,295 11 9 
Deduct interest and grant from funds............ — 3,803 5 10 

£1,492 5 11 
Provision for children of missionaries............ 6,589 19 8 | | 
— 8,082 5 7 

Management. | 
1. Agents and £791 5 2 
2. Unity’s elder conference............ 489 12 3 
3. Rents, postage, freight, 

: £1,701 19 0 
— 2567 8 7 


£18343 4 0—$91,500 


Assuming the expenses of agents, bookkeepers, rents, postage, &c., 


to be the cost of management, we find its rate per cent. is about 7. 


The list of missionaries has 171 names—nearly all ordained. Al- 
lowing 21 to be native preachers or European assistants, we may 
regard 150 as about the number of ordained Kuropean and American 
missionaries. Were the grants and interest from permanent funds for 
support of disabled missionaries, brought into the total receipts, as 
seems proper, these receipts would be £18,343 4+-£3803 5 10= 
£22,146 9 10; and this would reduce the cost of management to 5.7 
per cent. 

It is worthy of notice that, of this entire income £22,146 9 10, 
more than half (£11,885 11 5) is expended on disabled missionaries 
and missionary children. But with this it should be remembered that 
the Moravian missionaries in the work have only the bare means of 


support, and can lay by nothing for the education of their children, or 


for themselves when disabled. 
Including the above grants, &c., to disabled missionaries, and the 


income from trade, as last. year, a we estimate the total income at 
$191,500. 
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1. We beg the officers of many of these organizations to accept our | 


warmest thanks for the help they have most-kindly given in our efforts 
to obtain reliable figures for this table; and all who will kindly point 
out mistakes in the table, will place us under new obligations, and at 
the same time confer a favor on our readers. With the utmost dil- 
igence and’ care we have exercised, we cannot vouch for perfect ac- 


curacy; though we trust our figures will be found more reliable than 


those of last year. 


2. In the column of ministers are included, in case of Methodist. 


churches, both itinerant and local preachers. The footing (103,802) 
shows that in these United States and territories and British North 
America, we have one preacher of the Gospel to every 510 people, in- 
cluding children. 

3. The number of communicants in the 50 different churches foots 


up 9,796,720—260,210 less than the previous year. This results in 


part from correcting old records by the testimony of living men, e. g., 
(44) Christians last year were accorded 325,000, but now only 100,000. 


We have desired to embrace in this table all evangelical churches, and 


have it represent the actual communicants of all these churches, and 
yet there are small denominations not included. There are probably 


some 60,000 Lutherans more than are here represented ; and some 
other evangelical believers have very likely been omitted. ‘Till we 


can obtain fresh data we shall regard the communicants of our Amer- 


ican Christendom as not less than 10,000,000, though due allowance 


must be made for church records that ought to be revised. 
4, The net gain in communicants (147,657) is a study of interest in 


its elements, and the percentage in each case. It should be noted that 


in some churches, as the Reformed (German) and the Disciples of 
Christ, the large gain represents a readjustment, and more accurate 
returns, rather than the year’s ingathering. To the more intelligent 
of our readers we submit a problem, viz.: Ascertain and compare the 


‘men, money and effort employed in gathering these 147,657 souls into 
_ our American churches the past year, with those employed in heathen- _ 


dom in gathering the net gain, 16,949, into the mission churches. 
5. It will be noticed that the foreign mission income is bordering 
very closely on $3,000,000. It is $433,319 more in 1879-80 than it 


was the previous year. This increase is in part from more accurate 
knowledge of the gifts of some branches of the church, but mainly 
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from the greater liberality of those who have been longest engaged in 
foreign missions. Some of the churches who have blanks in this col- 
umn, do give more or less to foreign missions, bat have no organized 
foreign missions of their own. But 34 of the 50 churches are repre- 
sented in the foreign field, and we have an expectation that several 
others will soon enlist in work so dear to the Son of God as to 
form the burden of his last command. e 

6. We have mentioned in 6th column, the salaries of missionaries, 
so far as we know them; it must be borne in mind that there are per- 


- quisites in most cases. or instance, the $1080 of the Presbyterian 


foreign missionary is the yearly net allowance to a missionary and his 


wife. Besides this he is provided with a_ house, and is allowed $100 
a year for the support of each child. If this way of making up the 
salary is good for the missionary abroad, why not also for the Secre- 


tary at home? ‘This question deserves more consideration than it has 
ever yet received. The great disparity in salaries in different branches 
of the church, will be suggestive to some readers. 

7. The same may be said of the salaries of officers. In column 7 th 
we have stated only the maximum salary. In some cases a little less 
is taken than the boards have authorized. or instance, the Presby- 
terian Secretary authorized to draw $5000, drew last year only $4800. | 
But next year he may draw the full $5000, and, perchance, the $200 
also, which now remains in the treasury. 

8. The cost and percentage of administration are based on the figures 
of the annual reports, and in some cases would have been made more 
satisfactory, could we have had the items instead of aggregates. 

In several of the larger boards there are financial and business 
agents at different points abroad, whose expenses belong: to cost of 
administration as really as do the expenses of secretaries and clerks in | 
Christendom ; but their salaries and expenses are lumped in the aggre- 
gates and hast out of sight. 
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TABLE II.--PRESENT FOREIGN FORCE AND RESULTS. 


Sent from | = of 
© | | = — | 
eigls = A 
——- - 
1. Presbyterian Church, North|1837125 220, 83) 663 12,607 1,241) 10.9 
2. Presbyterian Church, South.|1862. 15 21) 10 37 293° 162: 123.66 
3. United Presbyterian Church pee | | | — 
4. Reformed Presbyterian Ch., oa ee | | | 
5. Reformed Church (Dutch)...|1858, 16 21) 11 7 
6. Reformed Presbyterian, Gen- 
7. Reformed Church (German)|1826 1) 

9. Cumberland Presbyterians...|1876 7 - 2 10 16 
10. Presbyterian Ch. in Canada. 1844 14 6 4 99 442, 145} 48 82 

11. Evangelical Lutherans, Gen- | : | | 
etal Synod .... 1839 2 2200 164... 7.36 
12. Evangelical Lutherans, Gen- 
eral Council ........ 1869 3 2 7 
14. Congregationalists, A. B. | 
1810156 260 142 1,127) 17,165 2,490} 17.00 
15. Am. Missionary Association. 1845. 3 123 19; 18.26 
16. American Baptist Missionary | | 
1814 65 97 500 552) 85,308. 4,833 6.00 
18. Free 1836 6 12 527 49 10.25 
19. Baptists of Canada.............. 1866, 5 ros ) 610 182 42.52 
21. Disciples of Christ... 11849 15........ 1,048 453 76.79 
22. Protestant Episcopal Church. 1835 20 25 29 146) 4,549) 60 1.11 
24. M. E. Church, North.......... 1819, 97' 106 185 1,142) 26,705| 5,259 24.52 
25. M. Church, South....... .. 1845 14 8 38-15, 1,288 304 30.89 
30. Evangelical Association...... 1879 3) 
31. United Brethren in Christ....1853 14.......... 14 547 347 173.5 
37. Methodist Church of Canada1824) 7......... 5 652 452 226.00 
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PRESENT FOREIGN FORCE AND RESULTS—CONTINUED. 


from | = - 
Christendom. | > 
CD | wm | | |: 
38. M. E. Church of Canada...... 
39. Primitive Methodists of Can- | pokes 
41, British M.E.ChurchofCan- | | 
42. Consolidated American | | 
45. Church of God, d, (Winebren- | | 
806 ] 023 1,090 4,236. 189, 77) 16, 


1. The ordained men sent from our American Christendom to the 
heathen are 110 more in 1879-80 than in the previous year. The 
drawback here is that fully one-fourth of these workers are always 
absent from the missions, recruiting in Christendom; and these must 
be allowed for in estimating actual workers in the missions. 

2. The third column of this table includes fully 1000 women 
workers sent from Christendom. 

3. Lhe fourth column represents the ordained native pastors and 
preachers so far as we have been able to ascertain them. 

4. The “other native helpers” (in 5th column) are presumed to 


be paid helpers, and paid from mission funds, Besides these, are thou- 


sands of volunteer helpers, supporting themselves, or being supported 
by their own churches and people; some 1400 of the Moravian 
native helpers are voluntary wnpard workers. 

5. The year’s (1879-80) gain in native converts is 2216 less than 
in the previous year. Intelligent pastors, and all who are watching 
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and praying for the world’s evangelization, will value the figures of 
these tables, and give them careful study. We have indicated only a 
few of the lessons that may be learned from them. 


II.--INDEPENDENT MISSIONS. 


WE have become so devoted to the foreign mission boards that our 
purpose to bring to view some of the zudependent and spontaneous efforts | 
in the work of foreign missions, has remained too much in abeyance, in 
spite of our better resolutiuns. We have alluded once or twice to the 
work of Rev. William (‘‘ California’’) ‘Taylor in India and South Amer- 
ica. Of his work in India—/zs, only because the Lord used him to begin 
it and lay well the foundations—the Rev. E. Cunningham, of North 
India, gives a comprehensive statement in a recent issue of that live and 
well-conducted paper, Zion’s Herald, published in Boston, Mass. We 
are the more interested in his statement from our personal knowledge of. 
the work in India. ‘The data were gathered in January, 1880. Of his 


visit to Bombay, Rev. Mr. C. says: 


“T found a South India Conference of thirty-eight members, whose statistical - 
report gives almost 2000 church members, of whom 240 are natives and 50 


local preachers; together with 2300 Sunday-school children. Last year they 


raised about $50,000 for the support of the ministry and church benevolences. 
There were in the conference nineteen church edifices, worth $140,000, and six 
parsonages, worth $14,000. There were boarding-schools for boys and girls, 
an orphanage for native boys and girls, a seamen’ywork, and a particularly in- 
teresting work among inebriates. This work had been accomplished in eight 
years, chiefly among the Europeans and Eurasians, and with so little pecuniary 
aid from abroad that it might justly be called self-supporting.” 


The point in which it was not entirely self-supporting, was, that the 
M. E. Missionary Society in New York paid the passages of some of the 
first ordained men who went out from America to this work—a mere frac- 


tion of the cost of this great and good work—and yet not to be forgotten. 
It is well, too, to bear in mind that 70, or even 50 years ago, Bro. Taylor | 


could have gained no such rapid success in India. The patient toil of 
missionaries ever since the days of Gordon Hall (1813) has helped to 
mellow and prepare the soil in which the South India Conference has 
been planted ; and well does Bro. C. recognize the efficient aid of the 
wise, learned and faithful missionaries in the vernacular, who early 
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came to the aid of this enterprise, and did so much to make it a success, 
especially in gathering in the 240 native converts. 

But the independent and spontaneous elements of this enterprise are no 
less conspicuous for this, and they deserve a permanent record. 

2. Another independent work in India, on a smaller scale, is conducted 
by C. B. Ward, in behalf of orphans. Training his children to work, as 


well as in secular and Christian knowledge, he trusts God for means of 
support, in what he calls ‘‘ our faith work ;’’ and reports receipts, in its 


second year, to have been 3500 rupees—about $1800. In his present 
locality, MZydarum, he and 40 of his orphans are working daily on a con- 


tract of earth-work, making a tank, or pond, for irrigational purposes. 
Mr. Ward writes : 


‘‘The Lord is with us as we are teaching the children to do hard work, and 


yet to serve God with all diligence. * * * 


“Since September we have communion with our little church the first Sab- 
bath j in each month, 

‘We have in our wilderness church 47 communicants, of whom " are na- 
tives—our converted orphans. | 
‘“We have baptized 42 orphans. But two of all that number have fallen 
away. 

‘We hold all our services out in the open air, and in the matter - of communion 


we have one table for whites and blacks. We all kneel on the four sides of a 


square, with our table in the centre. Yesterday was one of the most spiritual 
seasons we have had at the Lord's table. Before partaking of the bread and 
wine we gave them a talk on the ‘Great Supper,’ which was our lesson for the 
day. | 

“God is permitting us to see the most nearly apostolic eae in our orphan- 
age we have ever seen. Good and holy church members we have seen, but a 
whole church so biblical and consistent on all points, we have never seen. No 
jewels, no drink, no Sabbath-breaking ; much love, much prayer, much faith- 
fulness, are a few brands we wear. Bless the name of our God. 

‘We trust these things may give joy to all who have made sacrifices to aid 
our work. 

“We hope friends will not mistake and think we need more money than 
grace. Pray for our anointing from on high day by day. ° 

‘“March 7th, 1881. Mylarum.”’ 


3. A third mission in India, connected with no society, is established 
among the Santhals, at /Jamfara, on the East India railway, It was 
founded by a Mr. Cornelius, a Swede, who was converted some years ago 


while a seaman on board ship, and on reaching India felt impelled to 
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enlist in efforts to tell the heathen of Christ. The Rev. W. T. Evans, a 
missionary of the English Baptists, writes of Mr. Cornelius : 


“ He wandered up-country from Calcutta, met one of the missionaries labor- 
ing among the Santhals, who took him to his station, where he remained a 
while; after which he went forth among the villages, and by constant contact 
with the people, who gave him food to eat, he managed to pick up their strange 
language, in which he now speaks freely and fluently. As there are a number 
of Bengali villages as well as Santhali ones around his station, he labors among 
both. He has several village schools where the Bible is taught, and a Sabbath 


service at bis own house, when a number collect to hear the Gospel. So tar he has | 


had but few converts, but it is evident that the Gospel leaven is spreading, and in 
due time we expect to see the good seed which 1s now being sown springing up and 
bearing fruit. Mr. Cornelius is one of those who not only labor for God, but who 
depend on God alone for their pecuniary support. He has no society to look to for 
help (though the Baptist Society does give him a small grant-in-aid,) nor does 
he publish any report of his work, nor apply to the Christian public for aid, nor 
has he any private means of his own; and yet for the last eight years he has 
labored on, having a wife and family, preachers and schools to support, and 
his own testimony is that he has ‘lacked nothing.’ The Lord honors his faith 
and rewards the trust His servant is able to repose in Him by putting it into the 
hearts of His people to supply all his wants of their own free-will offerings. | 
mention this instance of waiting upon God in case that any of His people who 
read this may wish to help on the good work in which our worthy brother is so 
devoutly engaged.” 


4. Another similar mission among the. Santhals is called ‘ Bethe/.”’ 


~The same missionary writes : 


‘This mission |‘ Bethel’| has been established about six years, and is sit- 
uated about 25 miles northeast of Jamtara, near a village called Karaboni. Mr. 


-Cornelius had spent a few months in preaching near this place some time before 


he settled at Jamtara. But the place was permanently taken up by Mr. Haegert 
some six years ago, who started the work and carried it on as long as he could 
from his own private resources, and who has since carried it on by the help of 
public subscriptions collected by him in India. Mr. Haegert is now in Europe 
seeking the restoration of broken-down health, and the work at ‘ Bethel’ is car- 


_ried on by his co-laboror, Mr. Patterson, a young Scotchman, who came over 
to India from Mr. Grattan Guinness’ Institution about two years ago, and whose 


heart is evidently fully set on the noble work to which he has devoted his life. 
I had the pleasure to meet here a company of about 50 Santhals, most of whom 


had been baptized on a profession of faith in the Lord Jesus. They came in | 


from different villages, and seemed to take a deep interest in the words of 
Christian counsel which I had the pleasure to give them through Mr, Cornelius, 
who kindly acted as an interpreter for me. On inquiry, I found that, on the whole, 
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the converts are progressing favorably, while there are others who are wishing 
to be baptized. There is here a class for training preachers, and teachers for 
village schools, and there are a few village schools opened in the district 
around. I was glad to see that the new substantial puska-house, lately built, 
is fast approaching completion, especially as a good house was sadly needed in 
the place of the little low mud-huts, which, in the hot season, are unbearably 
hot, and to which, no doubt, in a large measure, is to be attributed the failing 
health of Mr. and Mrs. Haegert. This interesting mission is just now sadly in 
need of pecuniary aid. Robert Williamson, Esq., 54 Lower Circular Road, 
Calcutta, kindly receives and forwards any gifts sent to him for this mission. 
I write of what I have myself seen, and I can truly say that the devoted breth- 
ren who labor at ‘ Bethel,’ far away from all European society and civilization, 


are in every wey worthy of the cordial sympathy and support of the acsietenam 
public in India.” 


A very ready objection to such missions is that they lack desirable pro- 
vision for permanence. But may not faith bridge this chasm as well as 


all others? And is there not a special excellence in the spontaneity of 
such Christian work ? 


IIl.--AFRICA. WESTERN--CENTRAL. 


AFRICA. —In the AMfssionary Herald for May (1881) we find a valuable 


summary of population and missions in Africa, from which we take the fol- 
lowing items: | 


Population as Estimated. 


Coptic and other nominal 4,535,000 
_ Total estimated population not reached by the Gospel..... 201,280,000 
Missionary societies supporting agents in Africa......... | 34 
Missionaries and assistants of all classes......... on tin 
—1,757 
Ministers and assistants in colonial schools .......... sss... 384 
Total Protestant religious teachers in mission and colonial work... —— 2,195 
Adherents in colonial 425,463 
-Communicants in colonial 119,341 
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Schools. 
In colonial Sunday-schools, pupils................ 


18,331 
12,555 

4.112 
29,243 
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30,886 


33.355 


These figures claim to be only estimates, and must be so regarded. We 
have been prosecuting careful investigations for some time, examining peri- 
odicals and annual reports of different societies, and though results are still 


incomplete, the present outlook encourages the hope that the total number of 


communicants in the various missions is somewhat larger than here estimated. 
But moderate estimates are, in all cases, better than over-estimates. 

Speaking of its Niger mission, in Western Africa, where, in 1860, the spirit 
of evil held undisputed sway, and ‘‘ made the Niger a er of cruelty, 


oppression and blood,”’ the C. WM. S. /ntelligencer says: 


‘‘ Now we see a native bishop and ten other native clergymen at work. We 
see ten stations occupied, some in the delta and others extending more than 


300 miles up the river. We see converts sealing their testimony with their 


blood. We see the people of Brass and Bonny, who 20 years agu were canni- 
bals, now, led by kings and chiefs who have grown rich upon trade with Eng- 


land, attending Christian worship by hundreds, and giving signs of soon coming 
over to Christianity almost ez masse. We see the royal idols handed over to 


the missionaries,’ Xc. 


In the diocese of Sierra Leone, this society's expenditure i is now only one- 


third what it was 20 years ago; its European force has become less, while its: 


native clergy has increased from 8 to 25, and its native Christians from 7000 to 


than 4000 in 1877, and is now more than 5000. 


Since writing the above, the Fovezgn Missionary for June furnishes its readers 
a monthly concert article on Africa, closing with statistics, prepared evidently 
-with much care by Bro. Irving. Our readers will be interested in seeing how 
- nearly the two periodicals agree in such statistics, and also how widely they 
differ. The /oretgn Missionary includes Madagascar statistics in its figures. 
Excluding these, to limit both periodicals to Africa only, a few of the aggre- 


gates are as follows, viz.: 


-15,000.. And including its Yoruba and Niger missions, its native clergy has 
increased, in the 20 years, from Io to 50, and its native Christians from gooo to 
23,000 
The older parishes in the Sierra Leone diocese have become entirely self- 
supporting, holding much the same relation to the C. M. S. that the native 
churches of the Hawaiian Islands hold to the A, B.C. F. M. The number of 
communicants in these independent and self-supporting churches was more 
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Missionary ° Foreign 


| Herald. Missionary. 
Native preachers and 1,533 1,424 


Of the communicants, it will be noticed that the Missionary Herald makes 
only 25,879 in the mission churches, and 119,341 in colonial churches, the latter 
doubtless embracing a large number of white people. Would not our mission- 
ory statistics be rendered much more valuable if reduced to some uniform sys- 
tem, and gathered and classified with such care as to render them easily intelli- 
gible and always reliable ? 

Among the converts won to Christ by the devoted life and work of Alfred 
Saker, at the Cameroons, is one Joseph Bell, nephew of the present king of 
that region. ‘Since Mr. Saker’s death, the English Baptists have not been able — 
to find a man to take his place. This Joseph Bell wrote the Secretary of the 

society, January 14th, 1881, begging for a missionary, in very touching terms, 
assuring the Secretary King Bell joined him in the request. Joseph writes : 

_ © Dear father, don’t forsake us; not for our sake I ask; do it for the sake of 
Jesus Christ, our Saviour. Dear father, should the work of the conversion of 
this whole country seem long and tedious, be not impatient. I believe a glori- 
ous future awaits this land,”’ &c. 

This converted African writes quite a long letter, in terms of assured faith 
and earnest entreaty for another missionary. How can our Baptist brethren 
fail to comply ? | 

Congo Misston.—The work of this mission, at San Salvador, seems to be 
prospering. The day-school for men and boys 1 is well attended, and two sons 

_of the king attend the Sunday-school. 3 

The people of Banza Makuta, who shot Mr. Comber, are reported to have 
removed their women, children and goods to a distance, in fear of retribution, 
being reproached for their act by their own neighbors. 

Having resolved on another attempt to reach Stanley Pool, they started, 
January 8th, 1881, in two parties, Messrs. Crudington and Bentley vza Banana 

_and Vivi, on the north side of the Congo, and Messrs. Comber and Hartland 
to renew their attempt by the old Makuta road. But these were soon deserted 
by their timid Kroo boys. At the latest date, February 21st, Messrs. C. and B. 
were at Banana, and Messrs. Comber and Hartland, having returned to San 
Salvador on the desertion of the Kroos, had started again for the river. 

- But they soon learned that fresh trouble was at hand from the Jesuits. A — 
party of priests, under contract with the king of Portugal to remain at San Sal-_ 
vador five years, arrived in a government gun-boat, with costly presents for the 
king. Among these presents were ‘‘a piano, large silver tankards and cups, 
kegs of rum and cases of gin, gold cloth,” &c. The presents and supplies were 
borne from the gun-boat on the river to San Salvador by ‘‘ 200 carriers, escorted 
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officers, midshipmen and marines.’ Writing to Mr. Grenfell, 
16th, 1881, the king says: 


‘‘TLLUSTRIOUS SIR :—I inform you by this that on the 13th of the present 
month there arrived here the ambassadors from the king of Portugal, and the 


priests. They have brought a letter from the said king, and they have brought 


me a crown bordered with gold, and also vases of silver—things far richer than 
I have ever seen before. * * * Wishing you health, I am your friend, 
“Dom Pepro V. (King of Congo.)”’ 
We do not wonder the missionaries are anxious lest, ‘‘ with all this grand and 
imposing display the good oid king’s head will be turned.” 


CENTRAL.— Uganda.—From the C. JZ. Intelligencer we learn that the 
Waganda envoys of King Mtesa, returning wa Zanzibar from their visit to 
England, reached Kagei, at the southern extremity of the Victoria Nyanza, 
January 8th, 1881. Messrs, Litchfield, Stokes and O'Flaherty were with them. 

The /utelligencer gives lengthy extracts from Mr. Litchfield’s daily journal 
from February, 1879, to February, 1880. A few extracts will be welcome to our | 
readers. Of a visit to Tali, the king’s drummer, August 30th, 1879, Mr. L. 
writes : 

‘“ His houses. are large and well built, and his numerous crowd of wives 
(about 100) find plenty of work to keep the place in such order. He brought 
in about 30 of his prettiest wives (all well dressed in cloth of bright colors) to 
see the white man, and | have not met a finer-looking lot of women in Africa. © 
Four of them were Wahuma women, with a light, tawny skin and European 
features. They all seemed pleased at the sight of a white man, and sang some 
songs for me in a low, sweet tone ; indeed, so low as to sound more like a hum 
than singing. 

‘Sept. 7th.—Mackay went and saw Mtesa, who entered into a long discussion © 
on baptism. It is plain that the French priests have been at him, for he wants 
to be baptized, but Mackay tells him that we can only tell a tree by its fruits, 
and that if the king would be a monagamist, &c., we should see that he really 
meant his religion, and would at once baptize bien. 

‘goth —Mackay went to the palace. The Arabs had their Koran, and began 
to argue vehemently. The king was again deeply interested on the subject of 


baptism, and was desirous of that sacrament, saying he would put away his 


wives and follow Christ truly. He said he should like to have but one wife, and 
would prefer a white woman, and as ‘he was a king he must have a king's. 
daughter.’ He would give 1000 tusks for her. On being told that if he ever 


_got a king’s daughter he would get a dowry with her instead of buying her with _ 


1000 tusks, he seemed greatly pleased. The court was finally broken up, with- 
out much real good being entered upon, the king wanting Mackay to write to 
Queen Victoria for her daughter. 

‘“15th.— Walked up to Monoculia’s, (a chief,) taking with me several magic- 


lantern slides illustrative of the life of Christ. He would have me to pray with 


him in a little hut he has built, and which he calls the house of God. 
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‘ 1oth.—_Mackay went again to the court, and saw the king. Mtesa was 
hearing the Koran read, and was evidently inclining to the Mohammedan 
religion. He said if Mackay did not get him the queen's daughter to wife he 
would not let us read the Bible at court, &c. Then he wanted to be baptized, 
and next a cannon to be made. 

‘29th.—Gave a Scripture lesson to my reading pupils, and to a knot of men 
as well, this morning, out of the first chapter of John. They seemed to understand 
it, and my heart rejoiced that God had so far unloosed my tongue as to enable 
me to stammer in this language. Some of my boys can read very fairly now, 
and if we had the Gospel translated into Kiganda, this teaching might have 
creat influence. 

“Oct. 2d.—| After mentioning the Matongoli had learned by heart the Lord's 
Prayer, and listened daily to Christian teaching.] There is altogether a change 
here from the time when our trouble was heavy upon us, for, instead of being — 
shunned, there are few days now without chiefs, Matongolis, and slaves, com- 
ing to see us, and learning to read. May we not take this as a sign of God’s 
favor upon us, and ought it not to render us all the more earnest in the work ? 

‘‘ath.—Called to see Kitimzi, the chief who has been so very ill, and found 
him holding an audience. One of the king's sisters, a daughter of Senna, was 
there, and offered me one of her women as a wife, which I promptly declined. 
The people all seemed astonished, and evidently could not understand my in- 
difference on the subject of marriage. I explained that Christians had but one 
wife, and that the kings and chiefs of England had but one each, at which their 
astonishment increased tenfold. 

‘‘7th.—The king seems to be taking a real interest in the things of eternity 
at this present time, and few days pass without his holding a long discourse on 
them.”’ 

_ At this period the desire of the chiefs and people for instruction was so eager 
and rapidly extending, that the missionaries could hardly find time and strength 
for the much that was pressing to be done. 

‘Sunday, 12th.—Went to court with Mackay for service, and enjoyed a 
really pleasant time. We held it in the king’s house—and not in the chapel— 
and the king seemed to take a deep interest, and translated faithfully for his 
chiefs. He reminded me of a father surrounded by his children, more than a 
king with his subjects. 


‘“21st.—Printed about 60 good alphabets from the wooden ty pes cut cs 
Mackay. 


‘“Sunday, 26th.—Up very early, and went with Mackay to the court to hold | 
service. A good number of chiefs were present, and we had a very pleasant 


service. After waiting some time the king called us into court, and we — 


some hours in his presence. He was in excellent humor, and laughed and 
chatted like a familiar friend. 

‘‘30th.—Mr. Mackay went up to court and saw Mtesa to-day. The king . 
being in a very good humor, M. gave him about a doen of the alphabet sheets 
we have been busy printing lately, and the king was extremely delighted with 
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them, begging us to do more of them, and distributing these at once amongst his 


chiefs, pages and soldiers, with strict injunctions to learn them quickly and well. 


‘Nov. 28th.—Thirty-two men and boys were down for instruction to-day, 
and I feel quite knocked up with so much a They kept me hard at 
work talking for the space of four hours.”’ 

The above extracts give an insight, or outlook, of the brightest period of this 
mission hitherto. Mtesa was so enthusiastic about the teachings that he con- 
ferred a special rank on one of his men for being able to read, and several of 
those taught by Mackay and Litchfield became “ fully qualified to teach others.” 
And they not only learned to read, but learned also the Touic Sol-fa system, 
and became singers. 

But in December came the revival of the Zubarz superstition, and the sad 
revulsion in Mtesa's feelings which drew him back to heathenism. Then fol- 
lowed Mr. Litchfield’s failure of health, his departure from Rubaga, February 


' 22d, 1880, on his perilous march northward, endeavoring to reach the Egyptian 


outposts on the upper Nile to consult Dr. Emin Bey, his failure and return to 
Uganda, and subsequent voyage across the Nyanza and journey to Uyui, 
whence, returning with the Waganda envoys and their party, he had arrived 
again at the southern extremity of the lake, January 8th, 1881. 

All who have carefully watched the history and events of this mission thus 
far, must see that substantial work has been done in Uganda, Gospel seed has 
been sown, and there is a basis for persevering prayer and effort as firm and 
sure as the pledge of God and the elements of divine truth. 

European Women in Central Africa.—The C. M.S. Intelligencer says: 

‘We are glad to report the first successful journey by an English woman 
into the interior of Eastern Afmnca. The lady to whom Mr. Last, our mission- 
ary at Mamboia, was engaged, was sent out to him in August last under the 
escort of Mr. Taylor and Mr. Biddlecombe.”’ 

The happy couple were married at Zanzibar, and Mr. Last oneal with his 
bride to Mamboia, were she remained up to latest dates ‘‘in perfect health 
and excellent spirits.”’ 

This paragraph ignores the fact that Mr. McDonald has been at Blantyre 
some three years, that Mrs. Duncan and Miss Pithie, now Mrs. Fenwick, are 
there also; and that two ladies joined the Free Church mission at Living- 
stonia some two years ago. What reason is supposable why women should 
not enjoy as good health as men in Central Africa? 

Blantyre.and Livingstonia.—Our brief notice in the last number of this 
REVIEW, of the trouble at Blantyre and the reported recall of three mission- 


_ aries, rested entirely on the official statements, published in the Record of the 


Church of Scotland. We have since received the Record of the Free Church 
of Scotland, which throws some further light on the case. From this we infer 
that the home committee of neither church interdicted pains and penalties in 
enforcing good order and needful regulations in their respective missions. The 
Free Church Record says: ‘‘ The instructions issued to the Livingstonia mis- 
sionaries were carefully planned to inculcate forbearance and kind and gentle 
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treatment to natives.’’ Granted, and vet here is no claim that punishment for 
misdemeanors was forbidden. Again: ‘‘As soon as the [Free Church] com- 
mittees heard of the events at Blantyre (long before these were published by 
Mr. Chirnside,) they sent out still more definite instructions forbidding corporal 
punishment, and approving deportation of those natives who might be guilty 
of crimes that could not be passed over with safety.” And how could one be 
subjected to this punishment (deportation) without first bringing him to trial, | 
and proving his crime, and who was to pronounce sentence? And how could 
he be deported without authorizing men as police, or civil officers, to execute the 
sentence? Do not the above quotations show thata kind of ‘‘ civil jurisdiction ”’ 
was authorized at Livingstonia by the Free Church Committee from the outset, and 
continued in force even after corporal punishment was forbidden ? Andis it not 
manifest that ‘‘ corporal punishment’’ was not forbidden by the Free Church 
committee for some three years or more? The ecord continues: ‘In con- 
ference with the Established Church Committee in June, 1879, and February, 
1880, the Free Church Committee declined to accede to the principle of the mis- 
~ sion undertaking the civil administration of its territory.’’ | 

We think all disinterested minds will see at a glance that the ‘‘ deportation ”’ 
approved by the Free Church Committee, involved necessarily the principle of 
‘civil administration.’’ What was it, which the Established Church Committee 
desired, to which the Free Church Committee declined to accede? What could 
it have been less than the infliction of corporal punishment? We raise these 
inquiries for a purpose. If both these missions—Livingstonia and Blantyre— 
were established under instructions from the home authorities, authorizing such 
‘‘civil administration ’’ as is necessary to enforce regulations for the good order 
and well-being of the mission settlements; and the missionaries so understood 
it, and supposed they were carrying out the instructions and wishes of their 
home committees, then why this tempest? From this official evidence that 
‘civil jurisdiction’ was authorized by the home committees, and by the Estab- 
lished Church Committee in severer kind or form than pleased the Free Church 
committee; may we notask again, and with added emphasis--Why was this costly 
deputation sent all the way to Central Africa to find out what the committee in 
Edinburgh knew already? Why did not the Established Church First investi- 
gate its own mission committee, ascertain what instructions it had given to the 
missionaries; and whether the latter had failed to act in accordance with them ? 
Why, in brief, is the blame for exercising “ civil jurisdiction’ put upon the mis- 
sionaries, and not upon the home authorities, where it belongs? When this 
Matter first came up, in the General Assembly, why did not the committee in 
charge of the Blantyre mission come forward at once and take upon itself the 
~- responsibility which belonged to it? It matters little whether this committee — 
authorized the civil jurisdiction exercised at Blantyre in explicit words and 
terms, or by a tacit understanding. This committee is primarily and specially 
responsible to its General Assembly for the doings of the Blantyre mission ; and 
if things were going wrong at Blantyre, this committee was the party to be first 
investigated by the General Assembly—not the mission in Central Africa. The 
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readiness of the assembly to publish to the world unlimited confidence in ove 
man, Dr. Rankin, and very little or none at all in a band of missionaries placed 
in constant peri! to their reputations, and their lives, its readiness to overlook 
the blunders of the home committee, and to condemn and recall the foreign 
missionaries, making them scape-goats, not only for their own sins, but for the | 
sins of this home committee—this is the element in the home management of 


foreign missions which opposes a mighty hindrance to their success, and throws 


its dark shadow over the otherwise bright prospect of the world’s speedy evan- 


gelization. 


Whether “ civil jurisdiction,” in any form or iain. should be authorized 
and exercised in such a mission among savages, is not now the question. We 
do not now discuss this at all. Nor do we undertake to settle the question 
whether the Blantyre missionaries used needless severity in exercising such 
jurisdiction. Dr. Rankin says they did, in two cases, and only two. His 
opinion is good for what it is worth. But we need other and disinterested tes- 
timony, and we have no right to condemn the missionaries on these two counts 
even, till they themselves shall have been heard. 

The strange, abnormal thing in this whole prosecution, the issue which 
reflects most severely on the authorities of the established church, is that, by 
the course they have taken, they have held up their missionaries, struggling in 
one of the hardest and most perilous fields of the whole heathen world, and 
showing a measure of industry, energy, perseverance and fidelity in their work 
which have stirred the admiration of distant on-lookers, and compelled 
commendation even from these condemning authorities themselves—they 
have held up these their missionaries to the odium of all Christendom, for 
what? For exercising ‘‘civil jurisdiction’’ in the mission, when they were 
simply acting on the instructions of their home committee, and when, if that 
committee at the outset had interdicted such jurisdiction, it never would have 
been exercised, even though the attempt to found the mission had proved a 
failure. 


The complaint of the Free Church Committee that Dr. Rankin’s report 


wrongly implicates, ‘‘on ex parte evidence,” the Livingstonia missionaries, 


while loaned to Blantyre and under direction of the Established Church Com- 
mittee, and unjustly throws on them ‘‘a large share of responsibility for all 
that occurred "’ at Blantyre, is a mere side issue, but is important as revealing 
the reliable source of the knowledge gained by the Free Church Committee of | 
the actual policy and instructions of the home Established Church authorities, 
and adds emphasis to its explicit testimony, viz. 

‘In point of fact, the communications from the Established Church Com- 
mittee to the agents at Blantyre proceeded on the idea that the settlement was 
a kind of colony, where jurisdiction must be exercised, and offences repressed 
by punishment.’ 

And while giving this explicit testimony that the Established a Com- 
mittee authorized the “ civil jurisdiction,” for exercising which the said com- 
mittee has censured and recalled its missionaries, the Free Church Committee 
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is constrained to confess that ‘‘ civil jurisdiction ”’ was also authorized and exer- 
cised at Livingstonia, though not in so much severity, it thinks. It admits that 
the Livingstonia missionaries inflicted punishments on ‘‘ two artisans and one 
native catechist,’’ and mentions a fourth case in which two dozen stripes were 
inflicted, and then the criminal was deported. Can there have been an absence 
of ‘civil administration ’’ at Livingstonia with such things transpiring ? 

Let it be distinctly noted that we are not now arguing for or against such 
“ civil administration ’’ in such missions, but seeking to ascertain where rests. 
the actual responsibility for the administration exercised in these missions ; 
and we respectfully submit to all candid minds that the evidence fixing this 
responsibility on the home committees is clear and unmistakable, and the 
wrong doing of the Established Church Committee in this case finds its 
climax in recalling its missionaries for doing what said committee itself had 
authorized. | 

In view of this case, let us ask, with all possible emphasis, is it not a neces- 
sity to the efficiency of agents, and the success of foreign missions, that the 
responsibility of each and all engaged in this work be more distinctly limited 
and defined? The worst evils ever brought upon missions have been inflicted 
by official agents, so ‘‘ hedged about ’’ that the responsibility of their acts has 
never been brought home to them, or fully known, even to the churches and 
the Christian public. Can we not have such conduct and working of missions 
that responsibility shall rest where it belongs ? 

Commenting on the state of things in this Blantyre mission, the /ustrated 
Missionary News accords credit to the recalled missionaries for good work done, 
and says the mission is prospering. | 

‘The neighboring chiefs show their confidence in it by sending their chil- 
dren to its schools, and perfect good will towards the missionaries exists in all 
the neighboring villages.”’ | 

Is this state of thing consistent with any great cruelty and maltreatment 
of these chiefs and people by the missionaries ? 

The Monthly Record of the Scotch Established Church (for May) amply 
confirms the same view of the valuable work accomplished, and of the friendly 
feeling and confidence of chiefs and people. It publishes a full account by 
Dr. Rankin of the daily services and teaching—four services on the Sabbath, 
besides the Sunday-school ; ‘‘ on week-days, three daily meetings of a religious 
nature, besides prayer- meetings two or three nights in the week ; the schools 
holding two sessions five days of each week. ‘‘ Good help was — in 
voluntary service in certain departments by Mrs. Macdonald.’ And the 
details given of Mrs. Fenwick’s work, testify quite as much for her. Of the © 
110 scholars, Dr. R. says ‘‘ 22 are sons of Makololo chiefs.’ Mr. Macdonald's ~ 
efficiency in the work of thé mission and Bible translation is amply attested,. 
and a letter of January Igth, 1881, from Mr. Macdonald himself, is published, 
showing much industry, zeal and joy in the work, and the letters of Mr. and 
Mrs. Duncan and Dr. Peden to Dr. Rankin, all confirm the same view. 

If these recalled missionaries are guilty of no greater mistakes than have 
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| a been stated in the papers before the public, we pity the authorities who have 
| |) recalled them, and have thereby assumed such grave responsibility. 

i Vi | We have in hand some views and facts derived from long missionary experi- 
Wil ence in Africa, tending to show the absolute necessity of instituting and enforc- 
He | i ing strict rules and regulations in missions planted among such people—a 
Hy | | ; mes necessity, not so much to save the lives and property of the missionaries, as to . 
ne | li maintain the moral and spiritual life and power and usefulness of the missions. j 
ME | This testimony will be of service should the question of such civil jurisdiction 
a come under discussion. 


— IV..-POWER TOO MUCH CENTRALIZED IN THE BOARDS. 


ia Tue work of missions, both home and foreign, is the work of the : 
) | church. It can become the work of no board or society only as the I 

Wh church creates such agency for her own use and convenience; and 4 

i when created, the church is still bound to hold said agency directly. 

ian amenable, and under close supervision. All progress, in such agency, 

towards separate, centralized power, independent of the church, lessens 

iH sympathy between said agency and the church, in all her constituent: 

ia parts, on the one hand, and between said agency and the missionaries, 

| on the other hand. When the authority exercised is no longer that | 

aa of the church, with her well-devised guards and checks securing mu- 

iam tual rights to all her members, but the development of power central- 

| ized in the boards, what wonder their rulings are both given and re- 

1 ceived less graciously, and that missionaries often regard them as un- 
kind, arbitrary and unjust? And what wonder constituent portions 

of the church come to feel that the board is responsible for both meas- 

| ures and results, and fail to recognize their 7 responsibility to fur- 
aa nish funds, even, only when “drummed up’ ’ and urged to unwilling 

duty? 

| The remedy here is, less centralized power. We notice, with sin- 
cere gratification, that some brethren, in different branches of the 

| church, are catching glimpses of the evils we mention, and of their 

| proper remedy, too. The two recommendations of the Congregational 

| Oberlin Council are worthy of a permanent record, and of thoughtful 

aaa study by all other branches of the church. These were: 

| 


(1.) ‘* That a missionary organization be formed in every state, upon which > 
shall rest the development and direction of the work in its own field to the 
extent of the funds it may raise. 
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(2.) ‘‘ That the Secretaries avail themselves to the utmost of whatever ¥ wis- 
dom can be gathered from those closest to the work.”’ 


Our Baptist brethren have so far grasped these issues in their home 
work, that “The appointment of missionaries and the determination 
of their salaries, is entrusted to local committees, the national society 
exercising only a veto power.” And this veto power should be lim- 
ited strictly to the amount of funds the local committee may claim 
from the national society. 

This diffusion of power is vital to the most happy and effective 
working of our missionary forces both at home and abroad; and the 
sooner the prominent leaders in all branches .of the church grasp this 
fact and act upon it, the sooner will this world be evangelized. In 
the home field, the brethren in the presbytery, association, conference, 
or region, in which a home missionary is to labor, keow at what 
point he had better be stationed, what general or special plan of work 
he had better adopt, and what salary he needs, and what will best 
comport with the salaries of his fellow-workers in that district, vastly 
better than any central _— or board, in a remote city, can pos- 
sibly know them. 

And in case of foreign missions, men who hazard their lives in 
heathen lands to win idolaters to Christ, ought to be more trusted, and 
less trameled by home legislation. Do they not give evidence of love 
to this work quite as strong and operative as do the Secretaries abiding 
in their well-furnished homes and offices in the most favored parts of 
Christendom? Do they not go with a purpose, and may they not be 
trusted to choose their own tools?—choose David’s sling, if they like, 
rather than Saul’s armor ? 

We have fallen upon a subject quite too large for discussion now, 
and we can only commend it tothe very serious and prayerful study 
of all who are longing and praying for this world’s evangelization. 
Intelligence and sympathy in giving.—In his recent sermon before 
the Rutland Missionary Association, a sermon based on the “ Widow’s 
two mites,” Mark xii., 42, 43, the Rev. J. G. Johnson, D. D., very 
fittingly gives prominence to these elements of right giving, and 
emphasizes the inference that such giving “is chiefly the work of 
individuals, for large corporations are too often soulless,” &. The 
fact cannot safely be ignored that this unhappy element of large cor- 
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porations, inheres in our large missionary organizations as truly as in- 


secular organizations ; and the emergent problem, demanding the most 
‘prayerful study of every giver to missions, and every well-wisher of - 


these organizations, is, how to eliminate or lessen this soulless and 
mechanical element, and how to introduce, both into their home man- 
agement and into the working of their missionary forces among the 
heathen, more of the intelligence and sympathy of the individual. 
Praying men and women who will do most for the right solution of 
this problem, will accomplish most for the salvation of the heathen. 

The above having been crowded out of our last number, we now 
add the following, which illustrates the forceful tendency to this 
increase of power in missionary boards, and also some of its unhappy 


results. The case is a specific one, and may be properly introduced 


under the heading— 


V.--THE PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN BOARD AND CHURCH 
COURTS. 


THIS board eamiliaticatls disclaims all ecclesiastical power. In its 


printed JZanual/ it says expressly: ‘‘ The board is not an ecclesiastical 


body.’’ In the appointment of missionaries it takes the true position of 
a mere agent of the church. In its Manua/ it says expressly: ‘‘ Without 
the recommendation of the presbytery the board will not send any min- 
ister to a foreign missionary field.’’ ‘This seems specific and conclusive. 
It is this character of a Presbyterian foreign board that has led us to call 
in question the wisdom and right of such board to dismiss an ordained 
missionary without previous action by his proper church court. Witha 
positive rule in its Manual, that without the recommendation of his 
church court the board will not send a minister to the foreign field, we 
submit that without the recommendation or advice of his church court 
the board should not recall or dismiss a minister. The two acts are cor- 
relative to each other, and should be exercised under the same condi- 
tions and limitations. So far as the happiness and usefulness of the min- 


ister is concerned, it would be far safer to leave his appointment to the 
_ foreign work wholly to the board, without regard to his church court, 


than it is to allow the board to dismiss him without the previous action 
and advice of his church court. And the appointment by the board, re- 


_gardless of the church court, would infringe on ecclesiastical prerog- 


atives far less than does the dismissal. Such is the emergent need of 
ministers to preach Christ to the heathen, that when one has been recom- 
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mended by his presbytery, and accepted by the board, and sent to the 
work, and has, besides, gained a knowledge of the language and the 
experience of years in the work, he cannot be recalled or dismissed with- 
out severe damage to his ministerial character and usefulness. Such recall, 
or dismissal, comes in the nature of punishment. And punishment can- 
not properly be inflicted without trial, - And the only proper body for 
the trial of a minister, in such case, is his regular church court. Ante- 
cedent recall or dismissal by the board, is not only in conflict with the 
individual rights of the minister, but is also in conflict with ecclesiastical 
prerogatives, and weakens their force. It is impossible for an ordained 
missionary to be recalled or dismissed by such board without prejudicing 
his case in any subsequent trial by his church court. 
In our treatment of this point in our ‘‘Answer to the Presbyterian 
foreign Board,” (the part yet to appear,) we have quoted rulings of the 
General Assembly disallowing, or forbidding, such acts prejudicing the 
case of a minister, antecedent to a regular trial by his church court. We 
shall have more to say in that connection. 
On the 7th page of this volume, and again on its 125th page, we re- 
ferred to the case of Rev. John S. Woodside, a member of the Saharan- 
pore Presbytery in India, originally belonging to the General Synod of — 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church. When that synod, in 1868, under- 
took to discipline Geo. H. Stuart ; and his church and presbytery in 
Philadelphia, taking sides with him, suspended relations with the synod, 
its Saharanpore Presbytery in India, under the lead and motion of Mr. 
Woodside, also suspended relations with said synod, and affiliated with 
the Philadelphia Presbytery. Knowing of troubled relations between 
Mr. Woodside and his brethren in this Saharanpore Presbytery, and see- 
ing it stated in the board’s report that it had dismissed Mr. Woodside 
- without referring his case to his presbytery, we inferred (too hastily, it | 
now appears, ) that this Saharanpore Presbytery was disorganized either 
from lack of a quorum or from internal dissensions. Weare now glad to 
learn, from brethren on the ground, that this inference was entirely mis- 
taken, and we gladly correct it. The presbytery is not disorganized, and 
has a larger number of members than either of two neighboring pres- 
byteries. 
But this only a our wonder at the action of the Presby- 
terian Foreign Board, reported on the 7th page of this volume (IV.) of 
the Review. We learn that both the dismissal of Mr. Woodside, and also 
his re-appointment, by the board, were entirely regardless of his presbytery. 
His presbytery and the brethren of the mission seem to have been well 
suited with the first action of the board, viz., the dismissal of Mr. W.; 
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but not suited with its second action or reappointing him and sending him 
| i back to the mission. It will be remembered that the questions we 
MH raised, anent these two acts of the board, pertained to the manifest con- 
i) a a _ flict between them, to their disregard of ecclesiastical prerogatives, and 
: the rights of an ordained missionary to trial by his church court before 
A such arbitrary dismissal, and also to the heavy and needless expense in- 
We volved in Mr. W.’s long voyage to America and back to India, and the 
He loss of so much time to his mission work. 
HL is But what will our readers think when they learn that, while bi W.’s 
Wi dismissal by the board was in disregard of his presbytery, his reappoint- | 
Wi | ment by the board was something quite different from mere disregard. 
| We do not characterize it. Our readers will form their own opinions of it. 
Nor do we say anything here of Mr. W.’s guilt or innocence. A deci- 
sion on this point is not at all necessary in discussing the conflicting and 
arbitrary action of this foreign board. The simple statement of the case, 
on authority coming directly from the mission, is, that the Saharanpore 
ail Presbytery did cite Mr. W. to trial—did proceed to try him, with all due 
il forms and prayerful deliberation—that the said presbytery did find Mr. 
i | W. guilty, and did depose him from the ministry. And then, Mr. W. 
if came to America, and the Presbyterian Foreign Board, being duly ad- 
i vised of the action of the said Saharanpore Presbytery, did re-appoint, 
i] il and send to India, Mr. W., a man deposed from the ministry by his own 
ai presbytery—and this in direct violation of its own printed rule—‘‘ With- 
if out the recommendation of the presbytery, the board will not send any 
minister to a foreign missionary field.’’ We submit this action for the 

prayerful consideration of all who are giving and praying for the salva- 

tion of the heathen. 

Of the confusion and trouble wrought in the mission in India by this. 

i” i ye act of the board, of the utter amazement of native pastors, preachers and 
ii ) churches, caused by it; and of the astonishment of European mission- 
aries, one of whom has been heard to say: ‘‘ ‘The American Presbyterian 
Foreign Board has put the ‘fool’s-cap’ on Presbyterianism in India iy 
we do not now speak. We hope it is not yet too late for this board to 
change its course, and show deference to the church courts to which it 
is properly amenable. 


| 


VI.--JEWISH CONVERTS IN HAMADAN, PERSIA. 


In our last number, page 110, we mentioned a suspension of the per- 
a secutions of the Jewish converts of Hamadan, an order to this effect 
oat having been obtained from the governor by the missionaries. The move- 
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- ments among the Jews at this place, resulting in the conversion of 30 or 


4o to the Christian faith, is one of such interest that our readers will be 


glad of the following account of it, from Rev. R. Bruce, under date of 
November 3d, 1880: 


“ Hamadan (Achmetha, or Yahbatan) is the headquarters of the Jews of 
Persia. There are about 3000 Jews here, I am told, at present. In the year 
1875 Hezkid Hyim, a son of one of the richest and most influential Jews here, 


_ was led by the Word of God alone to the conclusion that the Messiah should 


have come and been put to death while the second Temple was still standing. 
He soon found a brother in the faith in the Cohen, or descendant of Aaron. 
Dr. Aga Jan Hyim is a young man of remarkable ability, deeply read in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, the Gemara, the Targum, &c., and a good Persian scholar. — 
The two friends immediately got a New Testament, and became firm believers — 
in Jesus of Nazareth. They openly confessed their faith, and reasoned in the 
synagogues, and from house to house, from the Old Testament, that Jesus is 
the Christ. In the same quarter resides an old chief of the Jews, Dr. Eliyahm, 
two of whose sons are also doctors of great repute among the Mohammedans. 
Though the eldest of his four sons was for some time a bitter enemy of the 
brethren, yet before long Dr. Eliyahm, Dr. Mousha and Dr. Rahamim (and 
now the two other sons also) were convinced by the arguments of Hyim. A 
shop-keeper named Reuben, and Solomon, Hyim’s younger brother, also joined 
hem. Hyim’s father, who is a wealthy and bigoted Jew, offered him a present 
which, to a native of Persia, is equal to £100, if he would keep his new faith 
secret, at the same time threatening to disinherit him if he continued to preach 
and speak of Jesus, He firmly declined the offer, and he and his brother 
Solomon were disinherited. 

‘For some time the Jews listened attentively to the arguments of Hyim and 
his friends, but after a little the Mollah issued a proclamation, that any one who 
associated or conversed with them should be put out of the synagogue. The 
rank of Drs, Eliyahm and Aga Jan's families, who, with Hyim’s father, are 
three heads of the Jews, did not save them from persecution. It would be 
impossible for me to relate here one-tenth of what they suffered. Dr. Rahamim 
was once beaten so severely in the street that his arm and ribs were broken, 
and his gold watch taken from him and never recovered. In October, 1878, 
Rev. J. Bassett spent a week in Hamadan, and baptized Hyim and Drs. Raha- 
mim and Mousha. Dr. Aga Jan was absent at the time, and was baptized a 
week later by the native pastor of the Protestant Armenian Church here. This 


is the only visit which has been paid to the Jews from the commencement of 


the movement (2. ¢., for more than five years) by any American or European 
missionary, though Teheran is only three days’ journey off by post, and the 
mission work there is closed for the summer month, the whole mission party 
going to the English sanatorium, while Hamadan is more than 6000 feet above 


the sea, and a far better sanatorium. In 1878, Yair, a poor neighbor of Dr. 
Aga Jan, who also used to treat him with abuse, was overcome by the doctor’s 
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his refusing, beat him severely and turned him out. The Mollahs then col- 
lected the whole population of Jews, men, women and children, and sur- 
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mildness and kindness, and became one of the most earnest believers in Jesus. 
The Jews caught him in the synagogue, and told him to abuse Jesus, and, on 


rounded the governor’s house, clamoring for vengeance on the Christians. 
The governor, the Eelkhany, being a liberal man, having summoned the 
brethren and questioned them as to their faith, imprisoned the ring-leaders of 
the mob for a day, and bound them to keep the peace. Unfortunately, the 
Eelkhany was soon after this removed, and was succeeded by a very different 
man, the Zur Riazatein. The Jew, Yair, was three times before the new gov- 
ernor, and each time he was fined a sum of money. They beat him severely 
in the street. They took him again to the governor, who, without asking a 
question, ordered him to be bastinadoed ‘“‘ till his foot dropped off.’ Fortu- 
nately, the chief executioner was afraid of the Christians. After being beaten, 
he was imprisoned for two days and fined. When they were going to beat 
him, he said, ‘‘ If you think to make me deny Jesus by beating me, you are 
mistaken, for if you cut off my head I will confess Him with my last breath.”’ 
His foes next got an order from the Meytshid (Mohammedan chief priest) that 
Yair should give up his shop. The native pastor, who has fought nobly | 
throughout, saved him for the time from this. The British agent in Hamadan, 
and the governor, have now told the Christians that they must sell their homes, 
leave the quarter of the town they live in, never go to the bath, or buy meat at 
the Jewish butchers’ shops. As leaving their homes would be ruin to them, 
and several members of their families are still bigoted Jews, and are included 

in the order about the bath and butchers’ shops, these orders have filled them 
with consternation. 

‘‘ Notwithstanding, I had the dallas of receiving the Lord’s Supper pub- 
licly in the Protestant Church last Sunday, when Hyim, Drs. Aga Jan, and 
Mousha, and Yair, were among the communicants. | 

‘Tf the British agent did his duty, all these tronbles would be stopped. On 
the contrary, I believe he does all he can to encourage the governor in persecut- 
ing them. 

‘‘ Hyim and his friends have had several interviews with the Mohammedan 
Mollahs, and always had the best of the argument. I am of opinion that this 
movement among the Jews will most probably be, if looked after, a most 
important and powerful witness to the Mohammedans, and open a door for 
mission work among them. 

‘‘ There are at present 40 men and 15 women who profess to believe in Jesus 
‘Christ. Five only have been baptized, and 4 are regular attendants at the 
Protestant Church and at the Holy Communion. The others are afraid to 
come forward publicly on account of the injustice of the government. There 
are also several others, in addition to these 55, who believe in secret, but all 
are hindered by relations from joining the disciples. 


The spirit and bearing of the British agent, in the above case, as 
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attested by this English missionary, may properly be noted. It is by no 
means an isolated case ; witness the rebuke to an African chief, by the 
governor of Sierra Leone, for giving land to a woman’s missionary 
board, page 206 of this volume, and many other like facts. The C. M. 
S. Foo-chow mission is still suffering severely from the unrighteous deci- 
sion of the British consular court. 

A more recent statement makes the number of Jewish converts at 
-Hamadan fully roo. 


VII.--MOVEMENTS OF MISSIONARIES. 


THE Rev. Dr. C. S. Valentine, of the U. P. mission in Rajpootana, has be- 
come Superintendent of a Medical Mission Training Institution at Agra. An- 
other U. P. missionary, the Rev. J. P. McKee, of ia urn tare after 11 years’ 
service, has taken furlough to America. 

The Rev. T. S. Burnell, of the A. B. C. F. M.’s Madura mission, after some 
32 years’ service, has become insane, we grieve to learn, and is now in the 
Madras Insane Asylum. 

The Rev. J. C. Hepburn, LL.D., (Presbyterian,) the first protestant mission- 
ary in Japan, is on furlough to Germany. He is an able and valuable worker. 

Rev. R. S, Maclay, D. D., (M. E.,) is also leaving Japan for a time by the 
way of Calafornia, to visit America, and be present at the coming Ecumenica] 
Council of Methodism in London. 

Mr. E. C. Hore, from Ujiji, Central Africa, Mrs. Lee, from South eee 
Mr. William Pool, from Madagascar, and James Sadler, from Amoy, China, 
(all of the L. M. S.,) are on furlough in England. 

_ Bro. Eugene Reichel (Moravian) attended the Mission Conference in Halle, 
February 23d, 1881. 

The Rev. R. Tomlinson (C. M. S.) is arranging to establish a mission farm 
and colony in the interior of British Columbia, on the plan of Mr. Duncan’ s at 
Metlakahtla. 

Bishop John Richardson Selwyn, of Melanesia (son of the late Bishop Sel- 
wyn, of New Zealand, afterwards of Lichfield, Eng.,) consecrated a church on 
Norfolk Island, December 7th, 1880, as a memorial to the late = Pat- 
teson. 

_ The Rt. Rev. C. C. Penick, D. D., Bishop to Cape Palmas and _— adja- 
cent, West Africa, was married, April 28th, 1881, to Miss Mary Hoge, of 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Rev. and Mrs. D. M. Bates leave China and return to America on account 
of failing health, we are sorry to see. 


Archdeacon Kirkby (C. M. S.,) of York, Diocese of Moosonee, in British 
North America, a most effective worker some 27 years among the Indians, has 
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recently passed through New York on his way to England, carrying transla- 


tions of Prayer Book and Scriptures into Chippewayan with a view to have 


them printed in England. He is said to have become familiar with the whole 
region bordering on the Arctic Ocean—to have been the first one to preach the 
Gospel beyond the Arctic Circle; to have traveled on foot from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and four times across the Rocky mountains; to have sent his seven 
children to England to be educated by the Missionary Society, not seeing them 
for ten years; to have talked and preached in the Indian language till he 
knows it better than his own; and recently to have baptized the last nine of 
one entire tribe, while the progress of the Gospel in that whole vast region has 


been truly wonderful. A correspondent of the ZLzving Church says of him: 


‘‘This life, secluded and vigorous, which the Archdeacon has been living 
nearly 30 years, separated from children and friends and every social comfort, 


in order to face frost, famine, fatigue, sometimes wild beasts, and in the most 


desolate part of our earth, for Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s, is a life which can 
be likened only to those saintly ones in the church's history, which have been 
the nearest reflection of her Lord’s. He is said to have been able, in his con- 
stant labor and journeyings, to ‘get letters from England three times a year, 


papers but once.’ As noteworthy evidence of God's care for such missionary 


children, we may mention that the Archdeacon expects soon to return to his 
mission field, and to bring two of his sons to engage in the same blessed work 
with him, who himself ‘ would gladly live the same life over again.’ ”’ 

Rev. R. S. Maclay, D. D., Superintendent of M. E. mission in Japan, has 
reached America, em route to the Ecumenical Council in London. 
_ The Rev. and Mrs. W. P. Barker, of the Seneca mission, have resigned their 
connection with the Presbyterian Foreign Board; and the Rev. and Mrs. Mor- 
ton F. Trippe have been appointed to the same mission. In December, 1879, 
Mr. Barker became convinced he ought to resign and leave these Indians to 
support their own pastors and Christian institutions. In the circular address 
he then issued, Mr. Barker says to the people of his charge: ‘‘ The time has 
evidently come for you to take upon yourselves the work of se/f-support, by 
selecting and calling your own pastors, and sustaining them,” &c. This view | 
is fortified by the fact that Christian work was begun among the Senecas in 
1767—I14 years ago; that this handful of Indians—only 2740 in 1878—has 
shared in the grants of government and in the labors of Moravians and Con- 
gregationalists, Presbyterians, Baptists and Methodists, and we know not how 
many other branches of the church; so that Bro. Hall, who has labored among 
them almost a lifetime, in his address to them at the ‘‘ Indian Convention,” in 
1878, frankly says to them: ‘‘ Heretofore you have been treated as helpless 
children, both by the state and by benevolent societies. Little has been left for 
you to do, but to eat, to drink, and to sleep. Thus your independence, so nat- 
ural to the Indian, has been educated out of you. Your great need now is, not 
patronage, but self-reliance. * * * No other good can reach you as a race | 
till there is progress here.”’ In view of these facts, does not the appointment 
of Rev. Mr. Trippe to this ‘‘seneca mission” require the statement of some 
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reason to justify it? Does it not involve injustice to the churches whose money 
is so used; injustice to the millions of heathen elsewhere, who have never yet 
heard of Christ, and most of all a cruel injustice to these Senecas themselves, 


to keep them longer in this state of helpless children, ‘‘ with nothing to do but 
to eat, to drink, and to sleep ?”’ 


VIII.--RECENT CONVERTS. 


TuE Rev. J. Allen, in Cachar, reports the baptism of 16 Nagpuries, among 
whom few converts have hitherto been won to Christianity. 


A M. E. missionary, at Moradabad, India, reports 105 — in the first 
two months of 1881, 45 of them Mazhabi Sikhs. 


~Rev. Mr. McNabb (Prot. Epis. ) December oth, reports 4 baptisms at Cape 
Mount, West Africa. | 


Rev. Mr. Watkins, at ciuanee Mexico, es 157 in 1880. 


Rev. J. R. Smith, of Pernambuco, writes of baptizing 13 adults and Io children 
at Goyanna, Brazil. 


Miss Rathbun writes of 11 pupils baptized in January, 1881; and Rev. M. o 
Mason writes of baptizing 10 in Assam, making 78 in that church during 1880. 


~ Rev. J. E. Clough, on a five weeks’ evangelistic tour, baptized, in all, 726. 


An Indian family from the upper Potaro river, came to the missionaries 
pleading for a teacher. One has recently been sent, and in a few days bap- 


tized 1398 of them—their readiness to receive the Gospel being altogether 
wonderful. | | 


The Rev. J. A. Evans (United Brethren,) under date of March 17th, 1881, 


mentions g received into the church and 6 baptized, at Shengay, Sherbro 
country, West Africa. 


The Monthly Record (Presbyterian) for May, reports 68 baptized and re- 
ceived to church fellowship, and that of June reports 36. — 


Some 360 were added to the churches in Micronesia (A. B. C. F. M.) in 1880. — 


Rev. Mr. McFarlane reports 32 more baptized at Darjeeling, India. 


| 
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Rev. J. H. Pusey, Baptist, reports 19 baptisms on Grand Turk Island. 


That part of the Chota Nagpore mission now in connection with the S. P. G., 


reports 11,212 communicants, and 4569 baptisms the last year. 


Rev. Isaac Rooney testifies that within 15 years past 65,000 cannibals in the 
Fiji Islands have been Christianized, and 30, ooo of them professed their faith 
in Christ. 


The C. M. S. missionaries in Fuh- Kien, China, report baptisms of 2 59 adults 
and 102 children, the _— year. 


Rev. Dr. Dalzell reports 13 baptisms among the Zulus, Natal. 


Rev. Walter Heard reports the baptism of 30, and Rev. R. H. Moor 18, in 
British Guiana. 


Rev. T. H. hailaley « writes of baptizing ‘‘19 before Pagan Indians” at the 
Nepignon in Algoma. 


Rev. Mr. ane (C. I. M.) reports 29 baptisms in China. 


In the M. E. Chinese : mission, Cal., 11 were baptized and received into the 


-church March 6th, 1881. 


Rev. William Walker, of the Gaboon and Corisco mission, reports baptism 


_ of 6 at Kangwe, admonition of 1 member, suspension of another, and the ex- 
communication of a third member. 


In the Lefer Asylums of North India 28 were baptized in 1880. 


The Irish Presbyterian missionaries report. 42 adults baptized last year in — 


Guzerat, India. 


Rev. Mr. Downie, of Nellore, India, reports the cil of 17 adults Feb- 
ruary 27th. 


The Rhenish mission on Sumatra reports 638 baptisms the past year. 


The Jamaica Baptist Union reports the baptism of 2394 the past year. 


Rev. E. B. Cross, of Toungoo, speaks of baptizing 19 in March. 


Rev. J. E. Clough, on a tour of 6 weeks, reports the baptism of 1003. On 
the 15th of March, Rev. F. Smith, D. D., author of ‘‘ My Country, ‘tis of Thee,” 
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“The Morning Light is Breaking,”’ na . Shine on, Lone Star,”’ &c., now on a 
visit to Burmah and India, ee 96 for Mr. Clough, at Ongole. 


The Lutherans, General Synod, report accessions, in 1880, of 1197 in their | 
India Mission. 


Our M. E. brethren report 150 converts in a recent revival in Sweden, and 
42 in Norway. 


IX.--FIELD NOTES. 


Most of our subscribers have our warmest thanks for the payments they 
have so promptly forwarded. A few delay, and seem to prefer to pay 
the arrears rate ($3.00.) Such may know that the rate im advance 
($1.50) is more desirable to us, if they will kindly send it in advance. 


CHRIST THE LIFE OF Missions.—Every impulse and stroke of mission- 
ary power on earth is from the heart of CurisT. He sows, and there is 
a harvest. He touches nations, and there arises a brotherhood, not only 
civilized by his light, but sanctified by his love. The isles of the ocean 
wait for him. He spreads his net and gathers of every kind; and lo! 
the burden of the sea is not only fishes, but fishermen, who go, and 
gather, and come again. What follows, then, but that the criterion of 
all missionary power and success in any branch of the church is its con- 
scious nearness and likeness to him? If there are activity, free giving, 
ready going, a full treasury, able men, who say, ‘‘ Here am I, send me,’’ 
it is because, through all the organization, CurisT lives, and his personal 
spirit works. ‘There is no other possible spring for that enthusiasm. 
Take CHRIST away from the bravest missionary at his post—the lion heart 
of Selwyn would break, St. Paul would sink and die, and die of home- 

sickness ‘‘ alone at Athens.’’ If the ship labors in the sea, it is because 
there is no call of faith to the Master. If the machine stops or creaks, 
it is because the motive force is not let on. If this flower of Lebanon 
languishes, it is because the roots are not in the heart of the ground. If 

- money fails, you may start a thousand conjectures as to this defect or © 
that in the plan, but you are looking for a disorder on the surface, which 
is deeper down at the core. You have undertaken the amazing task of 
converting the world to Curist by a selfish Christianity. Know, O 
blind interpreter, that when men love CurisT with right loyal and joy- 
ous devotion, they will speak of him, run for him, give to him, tell out 
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his story, and of missionary money and men there will be no famine. 
God’s rivers of life will be full of water.— Bishop Huntington. 


4 


Missionary Procress.—Henry K. Carroll well Says : 


“Three of the most important elements of missionary progress are conver- 
sions, extension and native self-support. Without conversions missions would 
be a failure; without extension they would become isolated efforts; without 
self-support and self-propagation they could not effect great and permanent 
results. The promise of the future, the hope of the ultimate conversion of the 


world, depends, therefore, on the success attending these three features of 


missionary work,”’ 


- Bear Mucu Fruit, JouN xv., 8.—We are amazed at the difference in 


churches and individuals as to this fruit-bearing capacity. One bears 
choice clusters, and many of them. Another’s fruit is meagre and shriv- 


elled, or, perchance, none at all. We have just received a little four-page 


Walnut Street Record, the organ of a small church, whose state and 


town we need not mention. One fact brought to view in it impresses us 


not a little. The church has but 28 members, and yet it gathers a Sun- 
day-school of 125 members, contributes money to nine distinct causes, 
besides the large sum it raises for congregational purposes, and for two 
of these causes it gave last year, viz., to home missions, $39, and to 
foreign missions, $76. There is, of course, a live pastor, and the Record 


_ develops a process of interesting, training and enlisting a// in every good 


cause and work. Such churches help to hasten the millennium. 


\ 


PoLyNESIA.—There are 350,000 native Christians in these islands, sup- 


_ porting their own churches, pastors and teachers, and having their own 


organizations for prosecuting efforts to evangelize the heathen of neigh- 
boring islands. 


The Friends’ Review, a much valued exchange, will be interested to 


know that the great ingathering of precious souls to the fold of Christ 


among the Telugus, in and around Ongole, north of Madras, India, has 
occurred in the mission field of our Baptist brethren of the American 


Missionary Union, not Presbyterian, as it seems to have inferred, per- 


haps from the source of the information. Let our joy be the same for 
all.success, by whatever regiments of the one army of Christ. 


‘It would improve some people very much if they were as careful of their 
daily lives as they are of their orthodoxy.”’ 
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In thé — and Sindh, the C. M.S. has 346 communicants, 1185 
baptized Christians, who gave about $1200 last year for religious and 
charitable purposes; and in schools 4067 are taught Christian truth as 

well as secular studies. 


More YounG MEN THAN MONEY FoR ForREIGN Misstons.—The Secre- 
tary of the Southern Presbyterian Foreign Board informs the churches 
that he has received a letter from a student in Union Seminary, Va., 
saying that ¢em of the students would be glad to devote their lives to 
preaching the Gospel to the heathen, but are discouraged from applying 
to the board to be sent, because two of their number have been declined 
for want of means. The Secretary confesses he has stayed away from the 
seminary simply for lack of means to send the young men if they should © 
offer. Had not the officers of our boards better make out personal calls 
on the churches for funds, rather than on young mento go? And yet 
we confess disappointment and sorrow that out of 28 young brethren 
graduating at Princeton Theological Seminary last April, only one had 
offered for the foreign field. We are thankful to see a better spirit pre- 
vailing in some other seminaries. In the U. P. Seminary at Xenia, Ohio, 
of the graduating class of 15, we notice that nearly all have volunteered 
for foreign missions, though the lack of funds in the U. P. foreign board 
limits the number sent to only two. We venture to suggest to these 
young brethren to consider whether it be not altogether more pleasing 
to Christ for them to go to the heathen, supported by other branches of 

the church, than it is for ministers to accept home charges in churches 
. Of other denominations, as is so often done, for the sake of better sala- 


ries. Go to the heathen supported by your own church, if you can ; but 
if not—go. 


Curist CRUCIFIED, THE WIsDOM AND PoweER or Gop.—A young 
Brahman graduate of Madras University recently remarked : 


Tf IT were a missionary, I would never argue. I would simply give the 


Bible, and say, ‘ Read that.’ There is something in the life of Christ that must — 
touch men.” 


Being a great admirer of Shakespeare, he spoke of “As You Like It,” 
and how Orlando is represented as wandering through the forest of 
Arden, and perceiving his brother Oliver, who had so cruelly wronged 
him, lying asleep under a tree, with a poisonous snake coiled round his 
neck, and near by a crouching lion, ready to spring upon him, Orlando, 
at peril of his own life, rescued his wicked brother, and took him toa 
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place of safety, thus overcoming his hatred and winning his love forever, 
and asked, ‘‘ Is not Christ our Orlando ?’’ 

The Home, Frontier and Foreign Missionary Soctety of the United 
Brethren in Christ was held in Lisbon, Iowa, May 11th, 1881. The pro- 
ceedings of this 26th annual meeting mark progress in work accomplished, 
and still greater progress in the spirit and purpose of this branch of the 
church for the future. The needs of the home work were forcibly pre- 


sented, and seemed, for a time, about to trench on the work abroad, but 
- earnest souls rose to the emergency, and secured a small advance for the 


foreign work also. 


The Rev. William Taylor is himself one of the most efficent missionary 
societies in America. He expects to sail early this month to South America to 
open new stations there.—Religzous Telescope. 


AVERAGE MISSIONARY LIFE IN INDIA.— 


‘‘From carefully compiled statistics, 14 years seem to be the average of 


active missionary life in India.”— Christian Standard. 


If this average is compiled from data showing the actual years of ser- 
vice in India, of those who remain shorter or longer periods, and then 
return to Christendom, not only for health, but for any and all reasons, 
it is higher than we supposed. The most significant average would be 
one compiled from the periods of service in case only of those who give 
their whole lives to the work and die in India. Such an average would 
be some test of the climate’s influence on foreign missionaries. An aver- 
age compiled from length of residence by those who stay in India only a 
short time and then return to Christendom, would probably be as much a 
test of missionary character, zeal and endurance as of the effect of 
climate. 


DISESTABLISHMENT.—We see it stated that 150 members of the present 
House of Commons are in favor of the disestablishment of the church in 
England. 


writes: 


‘The sale of Bibles in the streets of Ozaka for several days past has been 
very successful. A soldier attacked Rev. Mr. Goble, the salesman, a few days 
since. But he took his sword from him, pinioned his arms behind him, and 
took him to a policeman. The latter let him escape, but the military officers 


A. D, Hail (Cumberland Presbyterian) 
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interfered, and are to punish the soldier severely, though Mr. G. has interceded 
in his behalf. A native Christian now assists in the Bible work on the streets, 
and portions of Scripture to the number of 200 and 300 daily are being sold.” 


GREEK CHURCH IN JAPAN.—Of the energetic work of this church in 
Japan, Mr. Hail writes that— 


“$200,000 have been assigned to it. and already they report 4000 converts. 


* * * ‘It is said that many of their converts receive pecuniary inducements 
to hasten their profession of the Greek faith. Ifso, we may expect in time ‘a 


falling away. 


BIBLE TRANSLATION.—The Yahgan is the language of the natives in 
the southern district of South America. The Rev. Theo. Bridges, after 
laboring some 25 years among them, has just completed a translation of 
Luke’s Gospel in their language. It seems to be a language difficult to 
acquire, and all the more so as it had no literature, no grammar, and no — 
dictionary. Mr. B. had to listen, catch sounds, note and spell out words 
and sentences as best he could. He first compiled a dictionary of some 


30,000 words. His Luke has been printed and published by the British 


and Foreign Bible Society, and Mr. B. is now translating the Acts of the 
Apostles. His missionary home is at Ooshooia. 


For WuaT Is Your Lire ?—JAMES Iv., 14 —Adele Terehout ‘‘ flashed 
through the Parisian world, during the last year of the second empire,’’ 
with a brilliancy that won unbounded admiration, and secured for her 
the sobriquet of ‘‘the comet’’ (Za Cométe.) Just before the Franco- 


German war, she is said to have declined an offer of marriage made by 
an ‘‘elderly duke with a very ancient escutcheon.’’ She then owned a 


splendid mansion in the Champs Elysées, with 12 horses in her stables, 
and a bushel of diamonds in her dressing-case. She has recently died 
utterly destitute, in a Parisian hospital, of cancer in the face, which had 
frightfully disfigured her. 


HIGHER GRADE or NATIVE WoRKERS WANTED.— 


Eye-service has been the bane of our work, so far. The heart set firmly 


- on God's service is vastly better than both eyes fixed on the padri sahib [mis- 


sionary| who holds the mission purse.”"—Rev. F. L. Phillips, D. D. 


These words are aimed at an evil of enormous magnitude in our foreign 


Mission work. We admit the truism that if the heathen are ever 
-evangelized it must be done mainly by converts won to Christ from their 


own ranks. And yet a system has thus far obtained, which, if it does not 
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thoroughly. emasculate these native Christian helpers, does sadly eliminate 
their independence and manly elements of character. The monthly 
stipend doled out to such native helpers by the missionary becomes a 
force unconsciously transforming him into a petty nabob, and them into 
pliant, if not cringing servants, far more intent on pleasing him than on 
pleasing Christ and saving souls. It goes without saying that such native 
helpers, in efforts to bring others into the church, will make this monthly 
stipend more prominent and more influential on the minds of their hearers 
than they will the vital elements of the Cross of Christ. This weakening 
and corrupting element in our mission churches and converts becomes 
perpetuated from age to age, and blessed is that missionary who becomes 
so alive to this evil as to bring his nerves and heart into tension for res- 
olute action, with God’s help, to overcome it. Of the correlative damage 
to the character of missionaries from concentrating power in the hands 


_of secretaries, so wielding it as to bring missionaries to their own views 


of mission policy on pain of starvation, we do not now speak. 


THE GosPEL THE Power or Gop.—The Rev. Mr. Roe hears of a family 
in an out-of-the-way place in Southern Chili who has become Protestant 
without any manifest reason, but thinks a Spanish Bible must have fallen 
into their hands. Their Romish neighbors persecuted them much at 


first, but their patient and upright Christian conduct prevailed, overcom- 


ing opposition and winning respect. 
-He also mentions the case of a Chilian mother, whose son obtained a 


‘Spanish Bible while a sailor. Deeply interested in it, he took it home. 
_ His sister read it, and stopped going to mass and confession. Soon the 


whole family became Protestants, and 10 adults and several children 
joined them, all from reading this one Bible, without any Protestant 
teacher. ‘‘ The entrance of thy Word giveth light; it giveth under- 
standing to the simple.”’ 


The Gospel by Luke has just been translated into the Yaghan tongue, 
spoken in the Terra del Fuego mission. 


HI. H. Kalakauwa, the King of Hawaii, reached Japan on the 4th of 


March. His reception by the Japanese Christians, in the church built9 


years ago, mainly by a donation frum the Hawaiian Christians, was 
well timed, and seems to have been an occasion of special interest to all 
parties. 


The Spanish Ministry have appointed 12 Protestant professors in the 
national universities, and are repressing all persecution of Protestant 
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missionaries and Bible agents. Religious liberty is winning favor and 


making progress, even in lands long under the incubus of bigotry and 
despotism. May it speedily become universal. , 


HEATHEN OFFERING TO SUPPORT CHRISTIAN PREACHERS.—A Burman, - 


not a professing Christian, asks for a native preacher for Toungoo, offer- 
ing to be responsible for his support. 


Sixty families in Kioto, Japan, are said to have renounced idolatry 


through the influence of one copy of John’s Gospel. 
9, 


Rev. Kenneth J. Grant (Trinidad) writes of baptizing 9 in December ; 
41 during 1880. | 


The Star in the East, we are sorry to see, finds its support inadequate, 
and announces its purpose to suspend publication. It has not yet com- 


pleted a full year of existence, has been well and ably conducted, and we 
regret its early demise. 


PERSECUTION IN Mexico.—Romish bigotry and bitterness are still 
rampant in Mexico. The Bishop of Queretaro having recently issued a 
pastoral letter denouncing all who should in any way favor Protestant- 
ism, a mob assailed some of the missionar.es, and subjected them to 
‘¢ four hours’ assault in their own houses.’? Rev. John W. Butler writes: 


‘One of our native men was killed last Sunday. Bros. Drees and Green- 
-man were driven out of Queretaro, but they will return in a few days, as the 
government (federal) promises to see that they are protected. So you see, 


though we ‘ are troubled we are not cast down.’ God lives, and His kingdom 
must be spread all over this land.”’ 


A second attack on the missionaries was imminent April roth, and the 
governor of the state (Queretaro) giving them no assurance of protec- 
tion, but urging them to leave, the missionaries did so, and fled to 
Mexico. Then the federal government advised them to return to Quere- 
taro, and promised necessary protection. Of this Mr. Drees writes: 


‘I think we must avail ourselves of this protection, and return at once to 
Queretaro. It is a stronghold of fanatacism, which must be broken up by 
some such action, or else the example will be followed by other cities where 
we already have work, and the lives of our missionaries and people will be 


jeopardized. We seek Divine guidance and strength for this work. Pray 
for us.’ 
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_ The native brother mentioned above was E. Monroy. He had been 

ia stationed at Apizuco, some 80 miles from Mexico. Having held an even- 

| — ing service April 8th, at Santanita, an out-station, he started to return ~ 
if home, some three miles. The account is: 


“ About half way he was met by fourteen men, armed with swords and clubs. 
Terribly cut and bruised, he was thrown on one side of the road, and covered 
over with straw. His companions were also badly used, but one of them man- 
aged to escape and reach Apizaco, where he gave the alarm. The authorities, 
assisted by volunteers from our congregation, went out, and managed to arrest 
eight suspected accomplices. Poor Brother Monroy was brought to his home 
in Apizaco—one leg broken above the knee, one arm broken in two places, a 
i= terrible cut on the top of his head, and his back all covered over with lighter 
i os wounds. He was perfectly conscious, and bade his afflicted wife not to weep 
for him, but for those who had so ignorantly sought to crush the cause in San- 
tanita by killing him.” 


He lingered in great suffering till the next night, and welcomed release | 
from pain in a martyr’s death. ‘The missionary adds: 


“We cannot restrain the tears as we think of his terrible sufferings, and 
see his afflicted widow and two little ones—too young to understand their 
loss.” 


TEWFIK EFFENDI — | | 

| condemned Ahmed Tewfik, a Mohammedan Ulema, to death for assist- 

_ ing Dr. Koelle in translating Christian books, and that Sir Henry Lay- 

' ard remonstrated with a vigor that changed the death sentence into ban- 

| ishment. After remaining about a year in banishment on Scio, strictly 

: guarded by Turkish troops, Tewfik escaped their vigilance, and is now in 

| England, fully convinced of the truth of Christianity, and purposing to 

—use his learning and aoplty in the cause of Christ, though he is not yet 
baptized. 


PHILLIP FINDETH NATHANIEL, JOHN I., 45.—Do we not rely too much 
on formal‘and technical preaching? Is it not the genius and spirit of 
the Gospel for every one that heareth to say ‘‘ Come ?’’—Rev. xxii., 17. _ 
A young man of 17 years was converted at Drie Fontein, South Africa, 
last May. He soon disappeared, and the missionary became anxious 
about him. At the end of 4 months he came back from his father’s 
kraal on the Biggersberg, where he had been holding prayer-meetings, 
and several persons had been converted. At the request of the mission- 
ary, he went home and called some of the converts, and soon returned 
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bringing 6 of them, and among them his own elder brother, all 6 being 
truly enlightened and converted. At the young man’s request, the mis- 
sionary sent a native preacher back with them, who, on his first visit, 
found a congregation of 200 persons in regular attendance, brought 
together and ministered to by this young convert. With such a spirit 
and practice in Christendom, might we not spare some of our 100,000 


ministers in these United States to go and tell of Christ to the 800,000,- 
ooo still unevangelized ? 


‘‘ CONFORMITY TO THE FASHIONS OF THE WORLD is the primary cause of 


the slow progress of vital godliness among the professed disciples of Christ.” 
— Thomas Scott. 


‘‘ If I ever went to heaven, and never was instrumental in bringing any man 


to Christ, I would go into a corner and not be able to look at Jesus Christ or 
any of you. '—Santal Christian. 


The American Bible Society reports, in 1880— 


The society has 20 district superintendents in this country, 127 agents 
paid by auxiliaries, and 3520 unpaid volunteer distributors. It received 
in legacies, $199,773; 10 payment for books, $266,229; $140,482 in 


gifts; in all, $606,484. It appropriated $135,634 to foreign work for 
1881. 


Tue Love or Curist CoNSTRAINETH.—Of Mrs. Liu, one of their con- 
verts, Mrs. Stott, C. I..M., writes: 


‘‘She soon began to tell others what a Saviour she had found. A delicate 
lady, who never went out of her father’s house except in a chair or leaning on 
the hand of a servant, now went about the city, entering every open door, to 
tell of Christ. * * * This she does solely out of love to Him, for she has 
never received from us the slightest remuneration for the time thus spent. * 
_* * About 9 months ago Mrs. Liu’s mother-in-law died, leaving considerable 
property, which ought, by right, to have descended to herand herson. But 
with the property would have come the observance of ancestral rights. She 
went boldly to her relatives, told them she was a follower of the Lord Jesus, 
and that neither she nor her son could or would perform the required rites, and 
expressed her willingness to give up all claim to the property. They wondered 
at her and her religion, but the next of kin was delighted to get a good fortune. 
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They took everything, while she spent two days telling them of the true riches 
she had found, and returned radiant with j joy that the Lord had thus enabled 
her to glorify Him.” 


The Metabele are a branch of the Zulu race; their chief, one of the 
sternest despots. ‘The Gospel has been preached to them 20 years—1o 
years by John Moffat, a son of the missionary, Robert Moffat—but not 
one has openly professed faith in Christ. When any one shows interest 
in the truth, he suddenly disappears, and is believed to be killed by order 
of the chief. 


CHURCH PROPERTY IN FOREIGN Missions.— We are amazed at the care- 
lessness of some of our foreign mission boards on this subject. Some 


boards require occasional inventories of their property in houses, chapels, - 


churches, school buildings, &c., but never publish them. The home 
churches and supporters of these boards know nothing of the amount of 
property they have paid for in the distant missions. The papers, when 
made out, may be kept on file in the mission-house, but no use is made 


of them. Why do the officers of these boards wish to keep this matter 


wholly in their own knowledge and power? Are they unwilling thought- 
ful contributors of the money should know what proportion of it is ex- 


pended on real estate and mission buildings ? 


One of our foreign boards, that of the M. E. church, invariably 
requires and publishes an inventory of all such property in its missions, 


every year. This is as it should be. It gives thoughtful minds in the: 


church, and the officers of the society, an opportunity to qbserve and 
check undue expenditure on buildings. It gives data by which to judge 
of the economy or extravagance of the missionaries in the use of the 


money they expend for such buildings. It brings this part of their work 


more into the light of day. The annual inventories of this property, 


prepared by successive missionaries, become data by which the wisdom 


or unwisdom of purchases and expenditures become manifest. If prop- 
erty foc which missionaries expended $100,000 is set down by their suc- 
cessors as worth only $10,000, some explanation is properly in order. If 
Io mission-houses are reported in the inventory, in a mission that has 
only 6 mission families to occupy them, explanation here also is proper. 

In case of one of the M. E. missions (Mexico), we notice Bro. Butler 
states that 40 per cent., or two- fifths, of all the money sent to it from the 


origin of the mission, now exists in the church property owned in the 


mission. This is mentioned as evidence of good management on the 
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part of the mission, but it leaves it an open question whether or not too_ 
: large a proportion of the money has been expended in buildings. 

‘This usage of publishing annual inventories of all property in its foreign | 
! missions, is one which every branch of the church should adopt. The 
last two reports of the Protestant Episcopal Church have such inventory, . 
we notice ; and we wonder every missionary organization has not adopted 
it long ago, both as a legitimate check to expenditure in this line, and 
for the information of its members, and of the whole church. It would 
not be amiss for churches, kept in ignorance on this subject, to call on 
their mission boards to publish such inventory of property owned in the 
missions, in every annual report. 


_ EXPLORATIONS.—The 40 expeditions, large and small, now prosecuting 
researches in Africa, furnish hope that we may soon know more of both 
the country and the people. If Mr. J. M. Crouwer succeeds in his pro- 
posed journey through the whole continent, from Alexandria to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and with only one servant and little baggage, his success 
will be likely to inaugurate a new departure. ‘The great difficulty in 
prosecuting explorations in Africa hitherto, has been the large amount of 
baggage thought necessary. 


THE NEw York, MADEIRA AND WEST COAST OF AFRICA STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY, incorporated by Wm. E. Dodge and other capitalists, is a 
movement altogether in the right direction. It takes a route where 
travel and freight are rapidly to increase. 


_ Basuros.—The distress brought upon the Basutos of South Africa by 
the attempt of the Cape government to deprive them of their arms, threat- 
ens their total destruction as a people. The late terms of peace offered 
to them, not only required absolute submission and compliance with the 
demand for their arms, but required them to give up also their three 
most able chiefs, who had led them in their efforts to resist the unjust 
demand for their arms. ‘The Basutos refused such terms. If this spirit 
and courage hold out, they must fight till they perish. If they tamely 
submit to such terms, they are not likely to have spirit and patriotism 
and energy enough to maintain their separate national existence. From 
either point of view the outlook is gloomy, and we do not wonder our 
brethren of the Evangelical French Mission, among the Basutos, are in- 
tensely exercised by the woes that have come upon their people, for 
whom they have toiled and prayed so long, and with such large blessing 
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from God. Later.—A dispatch from Cape Town, April 2gth, reports: | 
‘‘Peace concluded between Basutos and Cape government.’’ But May 
roth, came a telegram that the Basutos decline the terms offered. 


SACKING ST. AUGUSTINE.—Soon after the killing of the magistrate, Mr. 
Hope, and his clerks, all but young Davis, the missionary’s son, as men- 
tioned in our last number, the Pondos, sympathizing with the Basutos, 
came down on the mission station at St. Augustine, and the lives of the 
missionaries were in peril. ‘They took refuge in a trader’s store. Mr. 
Stewart’s account is: 


“We got up to the loft over the store, and now there was only one slender 
door between us and them. Commending ourselves in one short, united 
prayer to God, as we had already done in the morning, we put away our feeble 
and apparently useless means of defence, and sat down, quietly awaiting the 
fate that seemed so certain, and each, I believe, preparing to meet his God. 
Hardly a word was spoken for about an hour and a half, and all the time the 
noise was incessant; then there was apparently a division among them, a hes- 
itation in the attack, and finally a cessation.” 


The chief, Umditchwa, had arrived, called out the missionaries, and 
committed them to an escort to take them safely to his own residence. 
Here they were still in danger, notwithstanding the kind purpose of the 
chief; and with the magistrate and others—35 persons in all, men, 
women and children—they took refuge in the prison, and kept the natives 
at bay for a whole week, when a loyal native force came to their relief. 


X.--MISSION REPORTS. 


WE wish our brethren in all mission fields to know that we are always glad 
to receive their annual reports. Our few and crowded pages may not allow us 
to notice them as fully as we desire, but they help us to check, confirm or 


_ modify many views and statements gathered from the annual reports and 


monthly periodicals of the various missionary organizations, and often help us 
to an inside view of the work, such as cannot be obtained from the more con- 
densed reports of these large organizations. 

Our thanks are due for— 


1. Report of the American Mission among the Marathas, for 1879. 


This dear old mission, to the Ahmednuggur station of which we were 
appointed in June, 1845, is now manned by Io ordained missionaries from 
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America, 2 doctors—1I of them a lady—and 9g wives of missionaries, generally 
as earnest workers in this mission as their husbands, or the unmarried ladies. 
It reports 25 churches and 13 ordained native pastors, but for the 4 catechists, 
52 native teachers, and 43 other native helpers, we have to refer to the board's 
periodical, as they are not included in the tabular view of this report. The 66 
schools report 1285 pupils, and g Sunday-schools have 1072 pupils. The total 
number of communicants at the close of 1879 is 1202, living in 153 villages, 
showing that the year’s net gain in communicants is 75, a gain of 6% per cent 

In 1854 to 1860, this mission suffered severely from unwise changes, arbi- 
trarily enforced by the board’s deputation to India. A large and flourishing 
high school of 150to 200 pupils in Bombay was broken up, its admirable mission 
seminary at Ahmednuggur was disallowed, its girls’ boarding-school and most 
of its primary schools were disbanded, its prosperous mission press was disal- 
lowed and sold, and the loss and desolation wrought in the mission have never 
been properly understood in America. It is a pleasure now to see how great 
the reaction which has followed and brought the mission again into effective 
working order. The teaching of English, which was interdicted by the depu- 
tation in any and all the schools, is now allowed, we see, in the theological 
school, and even in the revived girls’ boarding-school. The fact of this reac- 
tion in spite of the arbitrary rulings of the deputation, as also the immense loss 
entailed by those rulings in 1854 and subsequent years, ought to have full and 

permanent record for their influence on the mission policy of all boards and 
_ missions for all coming time. We regret the lack of apace to amnony many 
of the valuable facts and incidents of this report. 

Before we could find room for the above, we are favored with the 


Report of the American Marathi Mission, for 1S8o. 


This is a very full, well-arranged and lucid report. We learn from it that 
though this mission was begun by Gordon Hall, in 1813, at Bombay, its first 
church was organized in 1827, and even then was composed mostly of Europe- _ 
ans and Eurasians. 

Its principal station, Ahmednuggur, was begun in 1831, the present year 
being its semi-centennial. The whole mission now has 24 churches, with 1340 
communicants, and 1008 other baptized persons, mostly children. This shows 
a loss of 1 church, and a gain of 138 communicants, in 1880—a gain of 11.48 
per cent., as the whole number received to the churches in 1880 was 172, and 
the net gain 138; the deaths, removals and excommunications amount to 34. 
Nothing is lost by careful pruning and purging of church rolls. If our church 
lists in Christendom were revised and corrected every year with proper care, 
our American church membership of 10,000,000 would soon be reduced to 
more reliable figures. 

The whole number received into communion in this American mission in 
the half century—and we might as well say from its origin in 1813—is 2312, 
showing that 972 are dead, excommunicated or missing. The year (1880) closed 
with Io missionaries and the wives of 9 of them, and the 2 doctors. The native 
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force was—pastors, 14; preachers, 14; Bible readers, 32; Bible women, 23; 
school teachers—men, 76, women, 14; medical catechist, 1; editor, 1. Of the 


14 pastors we are glad to see 4 are wholly supported by their churches. This 


leaves 171 (12.76 per cent.) native workers supported wholly or in part by the 
mission. From this jzbz/ce year we shall hope to see all the native pastors of 
this mission wholly supported by their churches. The contributions of the 
native churches amount to 1828 rupees—about $914. The native Christians are 
found scattered in 231 villages. The day-schools are 71, with 1276 pupils, an 


_average of about 18 to a school ; 38 Sunday-schools report 1478 scholars. The 


theological school seems to have been in session only 4 months, in the rains; 
we see no mention of its number of students. The girls’ school, of 100 


pupils, is evidently doing good work. Gifts from European friends are about _ 


$1200. 


2. Annual Report of the American Madura Misston— 18709. 


This also is a mission of the American board, manned at present by 12 


ordained American missionaries, and 12 married and 2 unmarried ladies. The 


origin of this mission dates from 1834. 

This Madura mission gives full and very satisfactory statistics in well-arranged 
tables. Its native agents are—18 pastors ; 126 catechists; and g readers; or, 
153 in all. Its total communicants in its 33 churches are 2426, showing a net 
gain for the year of 166, or 74% per cent. These Christians live in 340 different 
villages. The number of native agents employed in the Marathi mission in 
1879 was 9% per cent. of its communicants. The number emploved in the 
Madura mission is 7% per cent. of its communicants. 

The contributions of the native Christians in the Madura mission are about 
$2250; in the Marathi mission, the same year, about $820. 

This mission reports 3096 pupils, in contrast with the 1285 of the Marathi 
mission ; and 51 Sunday-schools, with 2837 pupils, against 9, with 1072 pupils, 
in the Marathi mission, in 1879. It is a testimony to the work of these mis- 
sions, of more value than the amount of money involved, that European and 
American friends best knowing the character and results of the work give g cen- 
erously to its support. The amount given to the Madura mission (to all parts 
of its work) in 1879 was 3988 rupees—more than $2000. The amount to the 
Marathi mission in 1879 was 3890 rupees —fully $2000—besides $2000 more as 
an endowment for the theological school. We cherish a warm interest in both 
these missions, and watch and hope and pray for their increasing prosperity. 


American Madura Mission in r88So. 


The report this year gives the same number (12) of ordained missionaries, 
7 of whom have already averaged 30 years’ labor each. Its native force is— 
pastors, 18; catechists, 135; Bible women, 17; in all, 170. The communicants 
are 2501, a net gain of only 75, or 3 per cent., though the report makes the 
addition to the churches 246. Of course there must have been a total loss by 
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| death, discipline and removals of 171. Contributions from the churches, about | 


$2500. Pupils in schools, 3772. 


(3. Lhe 45th A nnual Report of the Lodtana Misston. 


This is one of the Indian missions of our American Presbyterian Foreign 
Board. The report is quite full—more than Ioo printed pages. The mission 
force consists of 15 ordained missionaries; 1 5 wives and unmarried lady work- 
ers; 12 ordained natives and 78 other native Christian teachers and helpers. 
The mission reports 4801 pupils in its schools—157 of them in boarding- 
schools; and 629 in Sunday-schools; also 11 churches, with 534 members. 
This is a net gain of 30, or 5 9-10 per cent. The native Christians employed 
are 16 4-5 per cent. of the membership. The gifts or contributions to the mis- 
sion, acknowledged in this report, amount to 5302 rupees, or more than $2700, 
besides some $2500 from American Bible and Tract societies for the work of | 
the mission press in printing Bibles and tracts. This press printed more than 
3,000,000 pages during the year, accomplishing a work of immense importance, 
rendering more effective all the other agencies of the mission, and of other 
missions, also. In the details of this report there is much that is hopeful, but 
an occasional sentence reveals too low an estimate of the high and holy aim 
and character of the work. One brother writes: ‘I do not see any other way — 
of increasing the number of our community by baptism, so long as we are un- 
able to provide employment for those who come to us for baptism.’’ Is not 


this reversing the divine order adopted by Christ himself? Did He employ 


His disciples on monthly salaries before He bade them follow Him? ‘“ Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and its righteousness,”’ is a text for this native 
brother to study and to preach from to those who come for baptism, but whom 
he dismisses unbaptized because he has no funds with which to employ them. 


Forty-stxth Annual Report of the Lodiana Mission, India. 


Thanks to the good brother who sent us this report, which is for 1880, and 
brings to view the work, at 15 stations and sub-stations, of some of the oldest 
and ablest workers of the Presbyterian Church; 14 of whom, in active service, 


are ordained American missionaries; 19 are women, and 12 are ordained 
native workers. 


This report is well gotten up, giving prominence to the vital forces and 
results of the work. We notice there are 530 Sunday-school scholars; 5457. 


day and boarding scholars; to churches, with 472 members, 62 less than in 


1879; and that 59 were ew into the church in 1880, and 5 were excom- 
municated, showing that discipline in the churches is not neglected. These 
native Christians contributed 944 rupees (about $500) in the year. Of the 
native Christians 97 are mission workers. This is 20% per cent. of all the con- 
verts—too large a proportion of the converts to be on mission pay. Perhaps 
some of them are voluntary workers, without salary, and others, we trust, are 
supported, in part at least, by the native church. 
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The Dehra Station (begun in 1853) reports a church of 78 members, anda 

girls’ school of rare interest and efficiency, with 146 girls, 13 of whom were 
happily converted and received into the church in 1880. From the catalogue 
of this school, we learn that one of its pupils, in 1875, was the first girl in all 
India who sought admission to the university examinations; and that after 


an examination of 6 hours a day for four days, and 4 hours on the fifth day, — 


she ‘‘ passed honorably, standing at the head of the second division.’’ Other 

girls have since gone up to the university examinations, both from this and 

from other schools, also. ue | 
Lodiana reports 85 church members—16 adults and 10 children baptized in 


1880, and 392 pupils in its high school, of whom ‘‘ 5 young men went up to the 
Calcutta entrance examination, all of whom passed ; and of 9, who appeared in 


the middle school examination, 6 passed.” The training and zenana work at 
this station and its sub-stations is full of interest The Misston Press, connected 
with this station, is conducted with much efficiency, having printed, in 1880, 


91,395 copies of tracts and books, amounting to 6,088,200 pages, 3,639,000 of . 


them being of the Christian Scriptures. | 
The judicious circulation of Scriptures, and of Christian tracts and books, in 


prosecuting mission work in India, is of such immense importance, and the 


working of a mission press furnishes such happy facilities for giving useful em- 
ployment to needy and sometimes persecuted native converts, and at the same 
time brings such large avails in return for printing for Bible and tract societies, 
and sometimes for job work furnished by government and other parties—avails 
helping largely in the support of missionaries and mission work—that we are 


never able to notice the working of such a press, without being forcibly reminded — 


of the pain and sorrow we felt, when, in 1854, the deputation of the American 
board most unwisely broke up and sold the mission press of that board in 
Bombay. To this day we are unable to regard that destruction of a most val- 
—uable, efficient, and far more than self-supporting, mission press, in any other 
light than suicidal to the best and vital interests of that mission. And though 
it is ‘‘ cold comfort’’ to mourn over so sad a mistake when once perpetrated, 


yet it is not too late to hold it up in solemn warning to the home boards and 


officers, who, by such arbitrary exercise of the ‘‘full power and authority ”’ 
with which they are sometimes most unwisely clothed, are able to do more 
harm in a day than the missionaries can retrieve in a lifetime. 

‘Two stations, and some of the sub-stations, of this Lodiana mission, are car- 
ried on by native preachers and helpers. Three of the ordained native preach- 


ers are called ‘‘ missionaries.’’ Will our brethren allow us to raise the ques- 


tion: Does not this usage confound things that differ? Ministers sent from 
Christendom are missionaries (sent.) When Christlieb states the number of 
foreign missionaries among the heathen to be 2400, are we to understand him 


to include the ordained native preachers in the various missions in the heathen - 


world? 


_ It would seem that these native brethren, in such full charge of their respec- 
tive fields, have good opportunities to show their special efficiency in bringing 
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the Gospel to bear on the minds and hearts and lives of their countrymen. 
Each of the two principal stations thus manned has received one member in 
1880. 

The interest of European friends in the work of this mission, at its various 
stations, is shown by generous contributions, amounting in all (including a few 
special gifts from America and England) to 14,592 rupees—about $8000. This 


is valid testimony to the excellence of the work, by those 1 in the best _— 
to see and understand it. 


XI.--FOR THE CHILDREN. 


A STRANGE Story.—The following story was first told by a lady in 
England, who is very much interested in foreign missions. Her name is 
Mrs. H{, Grattan Guinness. She wishes all the heathen in the world to 
~know about Christ. If any of you, dear children, don’t understand this 

story readily, ask your parents to explain it to you. — 


A wealthy farmer, who cultivated some thousands of acres, had, by his 
benevolence, endeared himself greatly to his large staff of laborers. He | 
had occasion to leave the country in which his property was situated, for — 
some years ; but before doing su, he gave his people clearly to under-. 
stand that he wished the whole of the cultivated land to be kept in hand, 
and all the unreclaimed moor and marsh lands to be enclosed and 
drained and brought into cultivation ; that even the hills were to be ter- 
raced, and the poor mountain pastures manured, so that no single corner 
_ of the estate should remain neglected and barren. Ample resources were 
left for the execution of these works, and there were sufficient hands to 
have accomplished the whole within the first’ few years of the proprietor’s 
absence. 

He was detained in the country to which he had been called very many 
years. Those whom he left children were men and women when he came 
back, and so the number of his tenantry and laborers was vastly multi- 
plied. Was the task he had given them to do accomplished? Alas! no! 
Bog and moor and mountain waste were only wilder and more desolate 
than ever. Fine rich virgin soil by thousands of acres was bearing only 
briars and thistles. Meadow after meadow was utterly barren for want 
of culture. Nay, by far the larger part of the farm seemed never to have 
been even visited by his servants. 

Had they then been idle ? — had. But large numbers had been 
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industrious enough. They had expended a vast amount of labor, and 
skilled labor, too, but they had bestowed it all on the park immediately 


around the house. This had been cultivated to such a pitch of perfec- 
tion that the workmen had scores of times quarreled with each other 
because the operations of one interfered with those of his neighbor. 

And a vast amount of labor had been J/os/, in sowing the very same 
patch, for instance, with corn fifty times over in one season, so that the 
seed never had time to germinate and grow and bear fruit ; ; in caring for 
the forest trees as if they had been tender saplings ; in manuring soils 
already too fat, and watering pastures already too wet. 

The farmer was positively astonisned at the misplaced ingenuity with 
which labor and seed and manure, skill and time and strength, had been 


_ wasted for xo result. The very same amount of toil and capital expended, 


according to his directions, would have brought the whole demesne into 
culture, and yielded a noble revenue. But season after season had rolled 
away in sad succession, leaving those unbounded acres of various, but all 
reclaimable, soils, barren and useless ; and as to the park, it would have 
been far more productive and perfect had it been relieved of the extra- 
ordinary and unaccountable amount of energy expended on it. 

Why did these laborers act so absurdly ? Did they wish to labor in 
vain? Qn the contrary, they were forever craving for fruit, coveting 
good crops, longing for great results. 

Did they not wish to carry out the farmer’s views about his property ? 
Well, they seemed to have that desire, for they were always reading the 


directions he wrote, and said continually to each other, ‘‘ You know we 
have to bring the whole property.into order.’’ But they did not do it. 


Some few tried, and ploughed up a little plot here and there, and 
sowed corn and other crops. Perhaps these failed, and so the rest got 
discouraged ? Oh, no! they saw that the yield was magnificent; far 
richer in proportion than they got themselves. They clearly perceived 
that, but yet they failed to follow a good example. Nay, when the labors 
of a fewin some distant valley had resulted in a crop they were all unable 
to gather in by themselves, the others would not even go and help them 
to bring home the sheaves! They preferred watching for weeds among. 
the roses in the overcrowded garden, and counting the blades of grass in 


the park, and the leaves on the trees. 


Then they were fools surely, not wise men? Traitors, not true ser- 
vants to their Lord ? 


Ah! I can’t tell! You must ask him that! TI only know their Master 
said, ‘‘ Go ye into ad/ the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature,”’ 
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and that 1881 years afterwards they had mot even mentioned that there was 
a Gospel to one-half the world /”’ 


If any doubt whether the neglected parts of the farm would yield good 
crops if really ploughed and sown with good seed, let them account for 
the harvest of 13,586 souls brought into the church last year in the foreign 
fields of the Baptist Missionary Union. Even in the foreign missions of 
the Presbyterians, the gain per cent. abroad was /if//een times as much as 
at home. Can nothing but the murder of some Stephen, and a severe 
persecution, drive Christians away from the home garden, and make 
them go everywhere preaching the Word? 


XII.--LETTERS. 


Rev. J. F. ULLMANN—BAPTISM OF A CONVERT.—The following, for which we 
are indebted to the Star zz the East, illustrates to American readers the oppo- 
sition and bitterness of relatives and caste fellows when a native of high social 
position in India confesses Christ, the firm conviction of the truth and resolute 
courage needful on the part of such convert, the wisdom and energy neces- 
sary on the part of the missionary, the wild excitement still prevalent often 
among the native people on such occasions, resulting in a much better and 
_wider knowledge of Christian truth—all showing that the vital elements of the 
Gospel are the same now as they were 1800 years ago, and produce much the 
same results in individuals and communities. 

Nothing better shows actual progress in missions than such cases, and we 
congratulate our brother on this evidence of God’s blessing on his work. The 
_ Rev. J. F. Ullmann is a venerable Presbyterian missionary, of some 32 years’ 
service, at Etawah, India. In his letter he does not mention the name of the 
€onvert, who belonged to the Purbian community of some 1400 houses, many 
of them wealthy grain merchants, in the city of Etawah; and the absence of 


his name we supply with the initial R. Speaking first of the convert's people, 
and then giving the ere his baptism, Mr. U. says: 


‘‘ They are a most influential and purse-proud class of natives. Some fifteen 
years ago I had a class of students on Sundays in the government school, 
teaching them the Word of God. R. was one of them. He received then a 
‘New Testament, which he read; but it appears, that the only effect of that 
reading was, to make him acquainted with the history of Christ. It was bread 
cast upon the water. He received his education in the government school, and, 
after leaving it, served the government in various capacities. He does not 
know English. His father and mother are both living, but they made him over 
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to his wealthy uncle, who adopted him as his own son, and he grew up with 
his cousin, being considered his brother. There were some three or four other 
uncles amongst whom he lived. Being of a thinking and meditative turn of 


mind, he read various books, to find out the way of salvation. He applied to 


a Nanuk /akir, who had come to the place, and wanted to become his disciple, 
but the faézr would not receive him.. He again read the Scriptures and other 


books which he received from us, and became persuaded that Jesus Christ was 


the Saviour he wanted. He came frequently to the mission compound to hear 


more of Christ, and attended also Christian service on Sundays in the chapel 


which is in the centre of the city.. He was very well off, in regard to the things 
of this world. His uncle made him accountant of his affairs, and gave him 
also a shop of his own, so that he lived very comfortably. But his uncle and 
other relatives suspected him of a leaning towards Christianity, for they saw 
him reading our books, visiting the mission compound, and abstaining totally 


_ from worshiping the house-gods. He had also been visiting so-called learned 


pundits in the city to see whether they could solve his difficulties, but the only 
reply he could obtain from them to his inquiries, was, that it was wicked to en- 
tertain any doubts in regard to the Hindu religion. 

‘‘He continued reading the Gospel and Christian books and tracts, and he 
became convinced that the only thing which could save him was to become 


a Christian. He was instructed by me and my native assistants, and was wait- 


ing for baptism. His baptism was fixed for Sunday, January 23d. His rel- 
atives were constantly on the alert, for although they did not, and could not, 
prevent his attending our services, and visiting us in our houses, on account of 
his restless and inquiring mind, they were yet determined to prevent his bap- 
tism. On the day fixed for his baptism, they, as usual, had a spy, a Brahmin, 
present in the chapel, to watch him, and to keep them informed of everything. 

R. had told his wife, that he was going to become a Christian, and she had 
promised secretly, that she would go with him, or follow him, Her relatives, 

however, suspecting her, kept her in confinement. 

‘Well, the hour of baptism had arrived. We were all assembled in the chapel, 
and R. was sitting with my native preacher, Nabibaksh on one of the seats of the 
native Christians, and amongst them. When, for the first time, he took off his 
cap, and knelt down during prayer, like the members of the church, which no 
outsider would do, the spy, spoken of before, was startled. Why did he do 
this? No right-minded Hindu would do this. He got alarmed. And when, 
after the singing of the 399th hymn of our Hymn Book, I called R. and Nab- 
ibaksh forward, to occupy one of the seats near the table, on which was placed 
the vessel with water for the baptism, the spy at once ran to give notice to his. 
relatives that their presence was required. I was just addressing the candidate, 
preparatory to his baptism, when suddenly a large number of natives, headed 
by his uncle, with other relatives, amongst them the grown-up son of. the for- 
mer, a stout and stalwart-looking man, rushed in through one of the three open 
doors, and the latter called out loud, ‘R., zum ntikalao!’ (Come out of there !) 
I stopped speaking, and seeing the crowd advancing towards me, I went to 
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meet them and stop them. ‘We want to have R.!’ ‘You cannot have him, 
because he is to be baptized.’ They, particularly his wild-looking cousin, in- 
sisted on taking him away. I stood firm where I had met them, and prevented 
them from advancing further. ‘Wait only four days, and you may then do 
what you like,’ cried that stout and wild cousin, supported by his father and 
others, again and again. ‘No,’ said I; ‘R. is to be baptized to-day.’ I 
knew what this request for four days’ delay meant—persuasion by fair or foul 
- means, imprisonment, perhaps torture, removal to some other place, or perhaps 
his entire disappearance. The crowd increased moreand more, and became more | 
and more noisy. That part of the chapel which is near the doors, was filled with 
people, standing upon and between the benches placed there for visitors, and 
the whole looked like an amphitheatre, filled with excited spectators, The 
Lord enabled me to keep very quiet. I spoke principally with the most reason- 
able one of the relatives, his uncle, and succeeded a little in quieting him, 
when I said, that I never did, nor would, use force, in regard to any one’s con- 
version; that R. would not be forcibly made a Christian; that he did all of his 
own free choice, and that I was going to baptize him, because he was deter- 
mined to become a Christian. Upon this that wild cousin cried out, ‘If you 
make him a Christian, I shall cut my throat, and my blood shall be upon you 
and R.,’ and saying this, he drew his finger across his throat, indicating also 
in this way what he meant. I quietly replied, ‘You may do what you please, 
but know this, that if you cut your throat, your blood will be upon yourself and 
not upon another, and your sin will rest upon you alone.’ ‘Call him down 
here to us,’ he again vociferated. To this I objected; for I was sure, that they — 
would just lay hold of him, and drag him away by force. R. was all the while 
sitting where I had placed him, looking frightened, but determined. I said 
_ then, ‘ You two or three of his nearest relations may go up to R. with my fadri 
Nabibaksh, and speak with him. If you can persuade him to go with you, 
well and good; I wil] let him go. But if he does not agree to go, I cannot 
allow you to use force.’ Upon this the native Jadri took three or four of them 
to the place near the pulpit, where R. was sitting, and they had thus an oppor- | 
tunity of speaking with him, whilst I stood with my back turned towards them, 
before the crowd, keeping them in check. The noise was so great that I could 
hear nothing of what they were saying to R.; but I was told afterwards that 
they asked him to go with them; that they offered him much money if he 
would do so; but that he boldly said, ‘I cannot go with you. You may offer 
or promise me from 1 rupee to 1 lakh [100,000] rupees, I reject it. For the 
salvation of my soul I am becoming a Christian, and will not go with you.’ 
Finding their efforts useless, they returned to the place where I was standing, — 
and finding themselves defeated in their objects, they, with some of their fol- 
lowers and a part of the rabble, left the chapel. I breathed a little freely, but 
presently I saw them returning, looking more desperate than before. Again I 
tried to quict them, and my native brethren tried to help me. But the noise 
inside and outside increased. Things looked very threatening. Behind and 
a little way up, on both sides of the church seats, occupied by Christian 
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‘men, women and children, all more or less in a state of fright, the room was 


filled with relatives and friends, some respectable spectators, and the mob, all 
highly excited and very noisy. The verandahs were also filled with people 


who could not find room inside: The three open doors were crowded, and 


outside the other four doors, which were closed, the people were standing, try- 
ing to look through the inside curtains, and some were hanging on the upper 


_ bars of the panes of glass to look in. And below the verandahs were, as I 


learned, thousands more of people, longing to come in and see what was going 


on. As the noise outside was very great, I said to a member of the church, 


who is a chaprassee of government, ‘ Daniel, you go out and try to quiet the 
crowd. Like Peter of old, who said in an hour of danger, ‘ Lord, here are 
two swords,’ he thought he could do it best by using his heavy stick. When 
he was picking it up from under his seat, I said before all, ‘ Daniel, leave your 
stick here and go without it.’ I knew that a little spark might set all the wild- 


est passions of the mob on fire. He went out, but could do nothing. When 


things came to the worst, I sent for the kotwal, whose house was near, and he 
soon appeared with two or three policemen. I told him the state of affairs. 
He wanted to see the man who was going to become a Christian. /adri 
Nabibaksh took him and some of the relatives to the man whom he wanted to 
see. On seeing him, the kotwal, a Mahommedan, asked him; ‘ Why do you 
want to become a Christian?’ The reply was, ‘I am doing so to secure my 
soul’s salvation.’ ‘ Did any one force you or bribe you to become a Christian ?”’ 
‘No, I do it from my own free will.’ ‘ Well,’ said the kotwal to him and to 


me, ‘that man is at liberty to do what he pleases, and no one shall molest - 


him. 
‘Then, in the presence of that crowd, the kotwal and relatives being wit- 
nesses, I stepped up to the place, near the pulpit where R. was sitting, and 
asked him, ‘R., do you renounce the Hindu religion as a false religion ?’ 


Reply: ‘I do renounce the Hindu religion, because it is a false religion.’ — 


Question : ‘Do you believe in God the Father, in Jesus your Saviour, and in 
the Holy Ghost the Comforter, and that Christianity is the only true religion ?’ 
Reply : ‘ Yes, I believe this, and that the Christian religion is the only true 
religion.’ Question: ‘Do you wish to be baptized upon this profession ?’ 
Reply: ‘ Yes.’ I then made him kneel down before all, and. pouring water 
upon his head, I said, ‘I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the 


Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ I then made him stand up, and giving him my 


right hand, I said, ‘ Brother R., I herewith give you the right hand of Christian 
brotherhood.’ And all the male members of the church came also forward, 


and gave him in the same way the right hand of Christian brotherhood. The — 


crowd all looked and listened, and no one ventured to move forward. The 
work was done. 

“I then requested the kotwal to clear the chapel from outsiders, but that 
seemed to be impossible. The people could not be moved. They had 
expected something very. different as the rite of baptism from what they had 

been witnessing now. Some had heard that every new convert must eat some 
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kind of food or meat touched or left by a European. Others had imagined or 
heard that I would bring some of the baptismal water, or spit into it, and give 


that to the new convert to drink. And now they saw that it was something 


very different, and some said afterwards, ‘Why, to become a Christian is only 
to have water poured upon the head.’ | 

‘As the crowd would not leave the house, I gave out a hymn, which we all 
sang, and then read a portion of God’s Word, expecting that the crowd would 
gradually disperse, but they did not. I then, with the kotwal, went among the 
people, and politely asked them (always using the polite expression A’p) to 
leave the chapel, and very gradually we got rid of the most of them. They . 
left the inside of the chapel, but remained outside. Leaving then the house to 
the native Christians, and taking R. with me through a side door, we stepped 
into my shigram, in which Miss Belz was already sitting, and I drove through 
the crowd, away to my house. I need not say that I felt relieved when I 
reached home, thanking the Lord for such a good opportunity to bear testi- 
mony before so many, who, with but few exceptions, had never witnessed such 
a confession and baptism of a new convert. The people afterwards all went 
away, but the excitement in the city is great. This is the fourth day after the 
baptism, and the excitement still lasts, and threats are pronounced by the 
Poorbaees that they will beat every Christian who comes into the city. Yester- 
day, Wednesday, we had our week-day service in the City Chapel, but with 
the exception of some noise before the door of it, we have had nothing to dis- 
turb us. ‘ The Lord is with us, the God of Jacob is our Refuge.’ 

“ During: these four days since R.’s baptism, group after group of visitors 


have come into my compound to see him, Amongst them were also his own 


relatives. His wild cousin, who threatened to commit suicide, sat before him 
weeping, and they all had conversations with him. As one of the effects of 
his public testimony, a young Brahmin, also living in Poorbiatola, came to me 
yesterday, saying that he also wanted to become a Christian, and wished me to 


_ give him a book which would tell him everything about Christianity. I gave 


him a copy of my tract Dharmtula. He is a friend of R., and has had a con- 
versation with him,” 


The thoughtful inquiry among the people, caused by such a baptism, may 
well awaken gratitude to God, while the severe trials of every such convert 
should inspire in all Christian hearts true sympathy and earnest prayers in his 
behalf. We are thankful to say that a subsequent letter from Mr. U. informs 
us that R.’s wife had escaped from her relatives and come to him (her hus- 
band), and Mr. U. was hoping in due time to baptize her and several others. — 


2. From Rev. E. M. WHERRY, of Lodiana, another station, (Presbyterian, ) 
we are glad to learn, under date of Mafch roth, 1881, that ‘‘ 16 adults were 
added to the church in 1880, and 9 adults and 3 children have been added thus 
far in 1881. We have organized a church in the district, at a place called 
Morimda, with a membership of 24 adults and 1o children.”’ 
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3. Mr. CHARLES W. RIGGS, of the Aintab College, under date of April 15th, 


1881, writes us of a movement of much interest among the old Armenians of 
that place: ‘‘Some two years ago a Protestant brother moved into a quarter 
of the city known as the ‘ Hill-top.’. He found his neighbors of the old church 
to be very ignorant and idle, lounging, drinking,’ &c, Getting some other 
Protestants to help him, he enlisted these old Armenians in a night-school and 
an organization for study of the Bible and mutual improvement, which had 
grown to such dimensions that 1500 people had just come out to its second 
anniversary, at which the Armenian priest had given an address full of evan- 
gelical views, followed by Protestant brethren, and Prof. Benjamin, of the col- 


lege. This organization seems to be a kind of Turkish “ Brahmo Somaj,’” but 


one of good promise as an auxiliary to the more a work of the 
mission. 

Mr. Riggs speaks of their new hospital as well fitted to accomplish much 
good, but greatly needing funds to enable. it to work effectively for the sick and 
suffering around it. 


4. Mr. ROBERT LAws writes to Dr. Stewart, of Lovedale, South Africa, that 
recent explorations in the Ilala, on the northeast shore of Lake Nyassa, has 
revealed ‘‘a large bay, well sheltered from the south, and having good anchor- 
age.’’ Coal also was discovered on the beach. The Messrs. Moir, of the 
‘Central African Trading Company,” had shot each:some 25 elephants, and 
secured together some 3000 pounds of ivory. Mr. Laws adds, ‘‘ Our work goes 
on as usual, quietly and steadily.” 

5. THE CONGO MISSION—STANLEY POOL REACHED AT LAST. —On a previous 
page we mentioned the resolute purpose of the Baptist missionaries, and the 
renewal of their attempt, to reach Stanley Pool. This new attempt was made 


by different routes—Messrs. Crudgington and Bentley going up the north side 


of the Congo, and Messrs. Comber and Hartland renewing their efforts to pass 
by the way of Makuta. The latter, having again been deserted by their Kroo | 


‘boys, turned back, but soon started again, following the other party by the 


northern route. Messrs. C. and B. had gained a week’s march in advance. 
They had started February 8th, reached Mussuca on the 13th, and thence 
passed on to V7vz, one of Stanley’s stations. Thence ‘in 21 days’ walking,’ 
writes Mr. Crudgington, ‘‘ we found ourselves crossing from the district called 
Mfwa, near Mankouch’s Town, on the north side, to Ntamo, on the south side. - 
The return journey we did in 15 days, part by the river itself, in canoes, the 


greater part by land. We really took to the river just below the Itunzima_ 


Falls. On coming down the river we found Mr. Stanley with his camp, and he 
most kindly placed a tent at our disposal, and offered to run us down the river 
the next morning in his steam launch to Isangila Falls. I cannot speak in too 
high terms of Mr. Stanley’s kindness to us, his interest in the little journey we 
had taken, his inquiry after his old friends at Stanley Pool, and his offer to ‘help 
us with stores if we were short.” 
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The missionaries’ reception at Stanley Pool was not altogether friendly. Mr. 
C. writes: ‘‘Our suspicions were confirmed that M. de Brazza had annexed 


several of the towns about Stanley Pool, and places between the pool and the 


Ogowai river, to France.” 

We hope national ambitions and jealousies are not to prove a hindrance to 
mission work here. The aim of this Baptist mission is to establish a strong 
station at Stanley Pool, and make it a base of operations inland by steamer, as 
from that point is a stretch of uninterrupted navigation some goo miles. To 
facilitate the ascent from the mouth of the Congo to the pool, the committee in 
England are about to send out steel boats to ply on the river between the falls, 
and they propose to establish a permanent station at Vivi, near the falls of 
-Yellala, on the north side of the Congo, to be occupied by Mr. Grenfell. 

Messrs, Comber and Hartland, failing to overtake Messrs. Crudgington and 
Bentley, turned back. Mr. C. reports a severe attack of fever, but had rallied 

when he last wrote, March 14th. 


XIII.--SAILING OF MISSIONARIES. 


Rev. and Mrs. Peston)i (Baptist) sailed from England January 22d, 1881, 


returning to Bombay. 
Mr. and Mrs. William Dixon and Miss Comber (Baptist) sailed January 
26th, 1881, for Victoria, West Africa. 


Revs. J. Jaskin and J. Bridge sailed December 30th, for 
the Bahamas. 


Rev. J. R. Newall, for tunialen and Rev. H. and Miss Adams villian, 
for Demarara, sailed January 17th, 1881; also, Miss Bestall, for Colombo, Jan- 
uary 24th, 1881. 


Rev. E. S. Willoughby left anee January Ist, 1881, for C. M. S., Yoruba 
mission, West Africa. 


India. 

Rev. F. Glauvill (C, M. S.) left England January toth, 1881, for Colombo, 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop and Mrs. Moule left England December 22d, 1880, for 
Ningpo, China, 


Rev. George M. Jetirey (M. E.) sailed for Chili, South America, February 


roth, 1881. 

Prof. Lemon and the Misses Potter and Spink sailed beanadoaal ist, 1881, for 
Santiago and Conception. 

Rev. K. M. Kemp and his wife sailed February 16th, 1881, for the Mendi 
mission, Africa, of the A. M.A. Mr. Kemp is a graduate of Lincoln University. 
~ Rev. Charles Budd (L. M.S.) sailed for Amoy, China, January 12th, 1881. 


ae Bomford (C. M. S.) left England January 4th, 1881, for the Punjab, 
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Mr. and Mrs. W.S. Peebles (of the U. P. Scotch Church) sailed for Old 
Calabar, West Africa, February 26th, 1881. 

Miss Virginia C. Murdock, M. D., sailed from San Francisco for North China 
February 26th, 1881. 

Rev. and Mrs. Mark Williams, returning to Kalgan, sailed March sail 1881. 

Rev. F. Wilkinson, (L. M. S.,) returning to India, sailed January 25th, 1881. 

Rev. John Hewlett, (L. M.S.,) returning to India, sailed February sth, 1881. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick A. Walter, recently appointed to the Bihé mission of 
the A. B. C. F. M., sailed from New York April 7th, 1881. 

Revs. G. Golightly and W. W. Treleaven (Wesleyan) left England for South 
Africa March 15th, 1881. 


Rev. E. Champion (C. M. S. ) left London for Calcutta, India, in- November, | 
1880, | 

Rev. R. Tomlinson (C. M.S.) sailed from England for the North Pacific 
February 2d, 1881. 

Rev. and Mrs. T. C, Wilson left Liverpool for Lagos Senay isth, 1881, 

Rev. C. Merk sailed from Genoa for Bombay January 24th, 1881. 


Revs. J. H. Knowles, H. Rountree and F. E. Walton left pouthampton for 
Bombay March 16th, 1881, 


Rev. C. B. Nash left England for Shanghai March 16th, 1881. 
Rev. J. J. Ransom, returning with Revs. James L. Kennedy, James W. and 
Mrs. Kager, and Miss Watts, (M. E., South,) sailed for Brazil March 26th, 1881. 
The Rev. Thomas and Mrs. Bridges sailed from England March 23d, 1881, 
returning to Tierra del Fuego, where he has already served some twenty-five 


years in the work of the South American Missionary Society, having enlight- 
ened and won to Christ the native Indians ; ; having 180 baptized and 36 com- 


municants. 


Rev. and Mrs. John Ross left Scotland April 2d, 1881, returning to Man- 
churia, China. 


Rev. and Mrs. A. Ross left Scotland at the same date, returning to Old Cal- 
abar, Africa. 

Miss Wylie (Ref. Pres.) _— March 26th, 1881, returning to Syria. 

Frederick L. Kingsbury and wife, and Miss Sarah E. Graves, for Samikov, 
European Turkey; Miss Susan P, Blake, for Sivas, Western Turkey; and 
Miss Olive N. Twitchell, for Broosa, Western Turkey, sailed mharcn 31st, 
1881. 

Rev. Duston Kemble (M. E.) sailed for Mexico, April 28th, 1881. : 

Herbert Standing and wife (Friends) left England March 31st, 1881, for the 


Madagascar mission. The party of five sailing from Liverpool March roth, 


1881, to re-inforce the Livingstone inland mission, included Messrs. Ingham, 
Waters, Smith, Angus and Habens. They took with them a steam launch, 
and both an iron and a wood house. Messrs. White and Blunt also sailed 
April 16th, 1881. 

Rev. Charles Budd (L. M. S.) sailed for Amoy, China, January 13th, 18381, 
- Rev. F. Wilkinson (L. M. S.) returned to India, January 25th, 1881. 
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Rev. John Hewlett (L. M. S.) returned to India, Peete 5th, 1881. 
Br. and Sr. Paul Alex. Wehle (Moravian), sailed from Ymuiden for Surinam, 
February 27th, 1881. 
Br. and Sr. Rud. Schoett (Moravian), sailed from Amsterdam for Surinam, 
January 7th, 1881. | 
Rev. and Mrs. George Smith, and Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Paton, (Bae. Pres.), 
sailed for China, January 31st, 1881. 

Miss Margaret L. Mead (P. E,) sailed for Japan, May 1gth, 1881. 

Rev. Carlos E. Butler (P. E.) sailed for Mexico, April 21st, 1881. 
_ Miss Carrie Gardner, Miss Minnie Southall and Miss Hannah Jones, (C. I. 
M.), left for China, February 16th, 1881. 

Rev. and Mrs. R. A. Squires (C. M. S.) left London for Bombay, April 5th, 
1881. 

Rev. and Mrs. W. D. Reeve and Mr. W. J. Garton (C. M.S.) left England 
for Fort Chipewyan, May 12th, 1881. 


XIV.--DEATH NOTICES OF MISSIONARIES. 


Tue Rev. G, Heyne, 5. P. G., Gee at Madras, December 14th, 1880, 
“after a life extending over 65 years.” 

Mr. J. Smith Spencer (Wesleyan) died at Cape Town, November 2gth, 1880. 

Rev. A. Burtchael, of the C. M.S. West African mission, died in England, 
November 16th, 1880. 

Rev. Charles Tupper, D. D., of Aylesford, N. S., 15 years Secretary of the 
Baptist foreign missions of the Maritime Provinces, died January Igth, 1881, 
at the age of nearly 87 years—a warm friend and earnest advocate and sup- 
porter of foreign missions, He studied the scriptures in ten languages and 
was 64 years in the ministry. 

We grieve to notice the death of Stanley Pumphrey, in England, February 
17th, 1881. Among the Friends he was a most earnest advocate of foreign | 
missions, as of every other good work. We are much indebted to his small 
volume, published in 1879, for our stilts of the Friends’ missions in 
Syria, India, and elsewhere. | 

It is with much sorrow we learn ‘that Rev. J. 7 Hull died March Sth, 1881, 
at Suffolk, Va. He came to our mission, Kolapoor, India, in December, 1872, 
_ with mature judgment and ripe scholarship, and with character and qualities — 
of mind and heart, such as fitted him to be greatly useful in the work. But 
constjtutional disease of the lungs continued to develop, and leaving India — 
early in 1879, he came back to America, and continued to decline till death — 
released him. He leaves a wife and two children to mourn for him. 

The Rev. Asher Bliss, many years missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. to the 

Seneca Indians, died in South Valley, N. Y., March 23d, 1881, aged 80. 
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Mrs. Emily A. Danforth, daughter of the late es B Calhoun, D. D., died in 
Schweifat, Syria, January 13th, 1881. 

Mrs. A. B. Hiatchinson (C. M. 5. from China, died at Exeter, February Ist» 
1881. 

Mrs, W. Norris, Baptist mission 1 of Calcutta, died of typhoid fever, February 
22d, 1881. | 

Mrs. Peters, a much valued missionary of the So. Am. society, died at 
Chafiaral, Chili, November gth, 1880. 

Rev. J. S. McIlvaine (Pres.) died of pneumonia, at Tai-Nan, China, Febru- 
ary 2d, 1881, aged 36. | 

We grieve to learn that Miss Mary M. Campbell, of the mission to the Laos | 
was drowned while bathing in the river on which she was returning by boat, 


from Bankok. Miss Heartwell reports the sad event under date of February > 


16th, 1881. 

Mrs. T. Houston, of the Brazil mission, died March 12th, 1881. 

Rev. W. Morley Peunshon, L.L. D., Wesleyan Mission Secretary, died at 
Brixton Rise, London, England, April rath, 1881, in the 57th year of. his age. 


We were much impressed by the eloquence and forceful diction of this preacher, 


in listening to him in London in 1861. 
We grieve to see notice, in Evangelical Christendom, of the death of Major 
C. H. Malan, so well known for his interest in African missions. 


XV.--BOOK AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 


By Fames C. Moffat, a. D. Professor 1 in the Theological Seminary, Princeton: 
Dodd & Mead, New York. 


This volume, divided into Part I., Ancient Scriptures, and Part II., Later 
Scriptures, Progress and Revolutions of Faith, contains some 560 pages, 8vo., 
and is an extremely valuable contribution to the study of comparative theol- 
ogy, which has hitherto been far too much neglected, if not underestimated, by 
American scholars. We have read this volume with growing interest from be- 
ginning to end, and rejoice that our theological students have the elements of 
this important study so happily brought within their reach. 

A few brief extracts will best serve our purpose in this hasty notice, to which 


_ time and space now limit us. 


Speaking of the fact that all the great religions of the world began with mono- 
theism, and their progress has never been in the direction of a purer mono- 
theism, but always, without exception, in the direction of poiytheism and idol- 
atry, the author says: ‘‘ The progress, in all cases when there is progress, is 
towards a multiplication of gods, and the increase of distinctions between them, 
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so that in the regular course of development, they become, to the imagination 
of their worshipers, innumerable; and the distance between the highest and 
lowest infinite.’’ Page 182. 

A most forcible illustration here suggests itself in the monotheism of the Vedas 
degrading into the worship of 330,000,000 of gods which the Hindus now claim 
to worship. Of the process in this multiplying of gods we found numerous 


illustrations in visiting some 2500 villages and cities in and around the King- 


dom of Kolapoor, India. In Kagul, near the chief's palace, in a beautiful gar- 
den, noticing a new temple and a freshly-carved idol in the form of a man, we 
questioned the worshipers as to the name and character of the god, but could 
gain no Satisfactory information, till one day we secured the confidence of the 
old gardener, and learned from him that the idol was the likeness of an old 
prime minister of the chief. The said minister had conducted the affairs of the 
estate, for a long lifetime, with eminent success, acquiring wealth with reputation ; 
and when conscious that his days were few, he built the temple, employed 
artists to carve his statue, and placing it in its sanctum, settled on the temple 
an endowment for the perpetual support of the priest and temple services. He > 
had been dead but 30 years, as shown by the public records, and yet the com- 
mon worshipers knew nothing of the origin of this temple, but blindly wor- 
shiped the image as that of a god. Ada Saheb, a king of Kolapoor 100 years 
ago, built two costly temples, one of them in the Hill Fort of Punala, and en- 
shrined his statue in both, furnishing endowments for the perpetual service. 
Each of his temples must have cost a /akh (100,000) of rupees. They are 
thronged with worshipers, but not one in many thousands of them know their 
origin. 

In perusing this volume we notice, with pleasure, the readiness to accord due 
credit to the founders and scriptures of these various religions. Some Christian © 
advocates seem inclined to disparage or ignore the excellencies of all religions 
except their own. They seem to be unconscious that this practice is itself in 
conflict with the fundamental principles of Christianity. Their habit of mind in 
this isa mistake. It brings no gain, but positive loss, both to the Christian - 
advocate and to his cause. The evidences and supports of Christianity are not 
so weak or doubtful as that its advocates should seek to uphold it by any such 
process. Let truth be recognized and approved, wherever found. A diamond 
need not be rejected even if found in a dung-hill. Our author says: 

“We find the extant books of fundamental authority in the religions of the 
world, are Genesis, the Rig-Veda, the Shu-King, and as much as can be learned 
on the subject from the most ancient monuments of Egypt and her remaining 


_ Sacred Book. There is no historical authority beyond the antiquity of these. 


They belong to the three great seats of the world’s civilization. To 
ascertain the doctrines taught in them, is to ascertain the earliest religion which 
has left any record of itself. And in following up that inquiry, nothing has in- 
terested—-not to say surprised—me more than the extent of their substantial 


similarity.” Page 237. 


In mentioning some points of similarity, the author specifies the attributes of 
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a holy, spiritual, omniscient and omnipotent God, as clearly recognized in the 
Vedas and Shu-King, as in Genesis ; as also his unity and most other attri- 
butes. Again: | 
‘“‘If, as we feel assured there was, even in the depths of medizeval degen- 
eracy, still enough of truth remaining in the observances and instructions of 
the church to save the soul which apprehended it in faith, is it extravagant to 
i believe that God had his true people among those who worshiped Him accord- 
|| a ing to the matter and manner of the old economy, while the old economy was 
|| an in force, although they were not of the family of Abraham, and may have 
Pw | mingled the original truth with some ingredients of error.’ * * * ‘Soin 
a the primitive period, we feel constrained to believe that God may have had His 
a il people among every branch of mankind; and that even when much error has | 
| aa obscured the truth, there may still have been some who saw in the forms of 
f worship their spiritual meaning, and received its message in their hearts.’ 
Pages 248, 240. 
: ‘Civilization has its effects upon the degree of faith in a creed, but is no 
‘| security for truth in its doctrines, or for purity in its practice. The noblest re- 
: _ligion has been found in a nomadic family, and the basest superstition estab- 
lished by law in the seats of fashionable culture.’’ Page 63, Part II. 
| The fact that similar marked developments in all religions have been largely 
TE contemporaneous, is duly recognized. : 
‘The period to which the great collection of psalms and hymns belong is 
that lying between I100 and 800 years before Christ. Then'were the Shu- 
| King, of China, the Rig-Veda Sanhita, of India, the mass of the Hebrew 
Lae : psalms and of the Greek hymns to the gods, each in their respective ethnic 
connections, compiled.’ Page 180, Part II. 
, ‘The great religions of China, India, Persia and the Hebrews, at the earliest 
i) | ascertainable stage, held very nearly the same fundamental doctrines and 
| practice, which, in Genesis, are assigned to the covenant with Noah; but the 
: | 3 difference between them increased with the progress of their history, and the 
Saar ends they reached were very far apart.’’ Page 307. ) 
: | He . Here is an intimation of the author’s conviction, brought out more distinctly 
| in the sequel, that, in their full development, Christianity infinitely transcends 
all other religions —a conviction ever held most profoundly by devout minds 
who are most ready to recognize all the excellencies of other religious systems 
and rejoice in them. 
It would not be difficult to find passages and shades of thought and belief 
in this volume which we should feel inclined to modify. The Atheism of the 
- Buddhists, as here represented, is not so blank and black as most Christian | 
writers represent it; and yet we would interpose a few shades still brighter. In 
judging of Buddhistic terms and phrases, it must ever be borne in mind that 
Buddhism was a reaction and protest from and against the grossest polytheism 
and idolatry. Under the force of such reaction, and seeking terms to express 
such protest, what wonder if the disciples of Sakya Muni used expressions — 
capable of being pressed to a meaning they would themselves repudiate—if, 
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in condemning the 330,000,000 of Brahmanic deities, they used words that may 
be interpreted as indicating belief in no God at all? Our study of Buddhism 
leads us to accord to it a belief in a creating, preserving and all-controlling 
power, which we call God; not so distinctly recognized and expressed as is 
desirable, and yet something much more distinct and real than ‘‘a great 
monistic generalization.” 

We take a similar view of their belief in Mrvana. Instead of blank anni- 
hilation, as most Christian writers have defined it, it certainly constituted to 
the devout Buddhist the very acme of all that is bright, beautiful, desirable and 
glorious in the life to come. Is it possible for the human mind to invest abso- 
solute annihilation with the brightest charms of hope and desire ? 

Grant that the chief element of Nirvana is quiescence—rest from pain, suf- 
fering, and all the evils resulting from human passions—the negation implied 
by it is the annihilation of these afflictive elements and coincidents of exist- 
ence, not of existence itself. It is better to accuse the Buddhist of logical 
inconsistency in his choice of terms to express his idea of the highest felicity, 
than to accuse him of the greater inconsistency of expecting such felicity will 
be found in absolute non-existence. 

We feel inclined to say a word for Shang-ti, (see p. 175, Part I.,) as a suit- 
able Chinese term for God. We cannot regard it as applicable merely to a 
local or national god, nor as corresponding to Jupiter among the Romans. Dr. 
Legge affirms that 77 has been the personal name of Heaven, and has ever 
had much the force of Yahve, as explained by God to Moses; and that it has 
never been misused as Deus has been. This broad general meaning and use 
of the term seem to preclude its application to local or subordinate deities, and 
render it a suitable name for the one Almighty self-existing Ruler of the Uni- 
verse. 

But on all these points our author will probably find a score of scholars 
supporting his views, or views still more extreme, where we should find even 
one disposed to approve our modifications. 

This volume embodies the valuable results of a vast amount of patient and 
prolonged study, and we hope it will prove an inspiration to theological students 


to explore for themselves the rich fields and exhaustless treasures whence these _ 


choice clusters have been gathered. 


THE WYCKLIFFE SEMI-MILLENNIAL BIBLE-CELEBRATION. | 


Catia of Bible Societies of New Jersey, Trenton, September 21st and 
22d, 1880. 


This beautiful volume, of 104 quarto pages, gives the proceedings of the 
celebration mentioned on page 57 of this volume of the REVIEW, and gathers 
up for permanent record the fifteen valuable papers read on that occasion. It 
is a choice and fitting memorial of a convention of rare interest. It may well 


afford special gratification to the Bible Superintendent, Rev. George Sheldon, 
D. D., whose faithful labors of 33 «years in the Bible cause are so happily 
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crowned by his special influence and agency in devising and perfecting this 
celebration and furnishing one of the papers of this volume. | 
While these pages have been passing through the press, this dear friend has 


- gently passed to his rest, hearing, we doubt not, the sweet welcome, ‘‘ Well — 


done, good and faithful servant; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.”” He has 
left behind him many sorrowing hearts, beyond the circle of his own deeply 


afflicted family, and hearts that will not cease to cherish his memory and thank 


God for his long and useful life. 


Woman's MEDICAL WORK IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


By Mrs. 3. T. Gracey, Rochester, N. Y. $3 per dozen, single copy, 30 cents. 


This is a small volume of Ig! pages (with a brief introduction by Bishop 
Wiley) 1 in which Mrs. Gracey gives interesting sketches of the medical women 
in connection with the M. E. Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. She 
brings to view the inception and progress of the work, with two illustrations, 
one of the hospital at Foochow, China, and the other of the dispensary at 
Bareilly, India. Of the eleven medical women sent out, one has died, and one 
has returned to the United States. The great value of medical practice in for- — 
eign missions we fully recognize, though we would have two points very care- 
fully guarded. 1. It should be rendered strictly subservient and tributory to 
the sfzrztua/7 aim and work of the mission, 2. A proper balance should be 
maintained in all departments of work in a given mission. An excess of 
enthusiasm in favor of one kind of work, which gives it such prominence as 
to throw the others into a subordinate position, is injurious. No scheme of 
benevolence for promoting the bodily and temporal interests of men, must be 
dilowed to overshadow or obscure the one aim and effort to save immortal 
souls. Any amount of interest in foreign missions that stops short of this, is 
defective, and fails to grasp the vital elements of the work. The Gospel is 


God's healing and saving power forthe race. Anything which gives the Gospe] 
‘more ready access and a firmer hold on human hearts, is legitimate in the work 
of missions. | 


INFANT BAPTISM IN A NUTSHELL. MODE OF BAPTISM IN A NUTSHELL. 


By £. B. Crisman, D. D., of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 


These two small volumes are characterized by happy brevity, a lucid style, 
forceful diction and conclusive argument. The service attempted is important 


—and well done. 


THE Lorp's Hosts; OR, LESSON FROM THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. 


By the Rev. George William Butler, Edinburgh. Wm. Oliphant & Co. 


Here are both exposition and commentary developing momentous truths in 
plain and most forceful language, a valuable help for the closet, nor less so for 
the conduct of the Bible class. __ 
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